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bok ERACY: 1. 

of the faut 


tem of itineracy, | 
prop 


Missions superintend, as now, the 


“whole (ö) “The Presbyteries, 
the circuit or field of . 


ach missionary or duad of mis- 
within: their .own bounds; decid- 
stations shall con- 


dlenaries. 


eAssembly to. prescribe general 
Apples, for the government of the Board 
“thé ‘Presbyteriés, in regard to the erection 


of, noutes..or sircuits and the appointment 


d) No circuit or pastor- 
that its revenue, when 


of. missionaries. 
dae to be so 6 


% ‘system to be adopted, for obtaining 
from ‘each circuit alt the pecuniary aid that 
“ought, on scriptural and reasonable grounds, 
eta be expected from it. This system to be 
epunctually worked by deacons or stewards, 
‘ander the advice of theitinerant. (J) Each 


Viberant to have an adequate support, pro- 


Portionate to the size of his family and the 
expenses of subsistence. (9) Ruling el- 


‘ders, s¢which labour in word and doctrine,” 
or other lay “helps,” (aubstitutes) to be 


authorized by Presbytery (after due inquiry 


“meetings, in the absence of the minister, 


Pret the Scriptures and printed sermons, 


exhort and conduct devotional exercises. 
This feature of the system to be confined to 
dhe sparser ‘settlements and extensive cir- 
‘ouits, in which the minister can reach each 
‘phurch, or station not less than twice a month; 
the object being to employ to good purpose, 
and under scriptural: restraints and regula- 
‘tidus, the talent and piety of the laity to sup- 
‘plement the paucity of ministers. (q) Every 
ioantiate to be expected, unless excused for 
e by his Presbytery, to spend two years 
in ‘missionary labour previous to accepting 
Sensible, to be thrown 
upon missionary fields. | 
It would be presumption in the writer to 
_ expect the General Assembly to adopt every 
part of the above roughly sketched scheme; 
but he does hope that some such one shall 
be adopted, or at least a committee raised 
upon it. 
He thinks it feasible, for, 3 
Ist. Part of it is already in operation, 
and although but partially tried, it has 
‘worked well, so far as tried. act 
2. Our Methodist brethren have used 


> with great success a similar system. They 
‘\sreglected the pastorate, we the itineracy. 


They, after a long trial, are repairing their 
neglect, and ingrafting the pastorate upon 
the itineracy. Let us ingraft the itineracy 
n 
fet | pérfect system, and better adapted to 
he wants of our country and the world. 
The thing has been done by others, it is 
therefore feasible for us; for, 
8. Our church polity is well adapted to 
it. The great scriptural idea, E pluribus 
enum, is more fully realized in our church 
organisation than in anyother. Our feder- 
ative representative system already embraces 
a continent, and may embrace a world. We, 
heing many, are one body in Christ; and a 
pervading sympathy and the all-swaying 
ve of Christ ought to constrain all to feel 
for each, and each for all: it ought to prompt 
to co-operation, and to the aid of the weak 
by the strong. No system affords such 
facilities for obedience to the command, 
Bear ye one another's burdens, and 80 
fulfil the law of Christ.“ 
- 4, The plan would be cheaper, i. e. more 
good could be accomplished by the same 
expenditure, A larger number of weak 
ohurches and destitute points could be 
reached by the same number of men, and 
these men could be better supported. 


5. The comfort and efficiency of mission- 


aries would be increased; for if more in the 
saddle; aud less amid the sweet scenes of 
home, à more generous support than they 
now. get would make home sweeter, and in- 
grease energy and lighten toil by diminish- 
ing anxiety. 
6. The large number of churches now 
tked on the Minutes with a V. might 
in a few years, be marked with an M. 
ara P. and be regularly, if not frequently 
supplied with gospel ministrations ; and in 
the intervals between the minister’s visits 
might enjoy edifying worship and instruo- 
tion, conducted by the “helps” (antilepseis) 
who, by taking hold instead of the absent 
evangelist, may help forward the good 
éause. Of these V. churches we have now 
six hundred and thirty-four, and this start- 
ling fact ought of itself to force us to in- 
whether our system is, in all respects, 
it ought to be. 


hard work but better pay, would soon in- 
crease the number, and improve the quality 
of our preachers. Many of the younger and 
more gifted of the „ helps (substitutes) 
might ultimately be brought into the min- 
istry. Besides this the demand will in- 
crease the supply; and an itinerant system, 
such as we recommend, will increase the 
demand. Six hundred vacant churches do 
not, upon gospel prineiples, create a demand 
for preachers, unless they hold forth a rea- 
sonable prospect of bread for the labourer ; 
and this they do not do, under our present 
system, or rather lack of system. For al- 
though God’s grace only can call a man to 
the ministry, that grace is exerted through 
ordinary gospel means, and addressed to 
gospel. motives; and the gospel no where 
points out starvation as one of the elements 
ofa call to the ministry. Andif the Church 
would have her sons go forth to this war- 
fürs, she must give them reasonable assur- 
ance that they are not to ty “at their 
own charges, upon pain of starvation. 
dive us a. system that will deliver the 
Church from drones, and secure fair support 
for earnest. working-men, and the harvest. 
will de supplied with labourers of the right 
— 
Let us now note and answer a few objec- 

tions and difficulties; and, 
No; 


Ast. It is a new thing. Answer. 
it is not. The plan is old as the days of 
our Lord and his apostles; and as old, in 


Amerios, as the days of Makemie; and if 


it were new, so is many & good thing. 
2. It will be dificult to put and keep 
in operation. Ans. So is every thing that 
is worth trying; but I am of opinion that 
it Will de easier of execution than our pre- 


sent abnormal 
3. It would involve changes in the plans 


and to answer objections ; 


2 chiline df it. (a) The Board 


(i) The best talent of 


8 


dtd qualifications) to preside in religious | 


the ‘pastorate, and both will have a2 


bes: 


‘the n 


ght be supposed; all things are 


eren now ready—a slight modification, and 
rest extension only is needed. 
Jo: 4. The 


churches in missiona 
“fields will demand preaching all, or a larger 
proportion of the time than the weaker. 
Ans. If able to support it, let them have 
it; but if they ask aid, let them submit to 
rule, which they will readily do if the rule 
beequitable 
5. The great difficulty lies is in the self. 
ishness of rich Christians and strong ohuroh- 
es, Who will not love their neighbour as 
themselves. Ans. Very true; but this 
difficulty lies in the way of every scheme, 
and would be less felt in supporting an 
itineracy than the present system. It is 
the increase of practical congregationalism 
in our Church—the growth of the spirit of 
tendency to isolation, 
that is chilling her charities and crippling 
her progress. The oneness of Christ's body 
is ignored; the obligation to “bear each 
other’s burdens; and so fulfil the law of 


Ohrist, is too much disregarded; and so, 


as our own pastor is provided for and petted; 
our own congregation kept up, and the style 
and appliances of worship made to keep 
pace with the taste of the times, little care 
‘we what becomes of the waste places of 
Zion; whilst total apathy both to our own 
Church and to the general cause is too apt 
to mark the spirit of less pretentious church- 
es and professors. Here lies the difficulty. 
Its remedy is a revival of pure piety, and 
of true Presbyterianism, as contradistin- 
guished from the spirit of Independency. 

6. Itinerants cannot get time for study. 
Ans. Support them well; free them from 
cares, and the same man will find more time 
for study whilst itinerating, and will study 
to better effect, than he did whilst strug- 
gling with worldly difficulties. 

7. But whence will come the funds for 
supporting this system? Ans. (a) It will 
be no more costly than the present plan. 
(6) Much more will be gathered from mis- 
sionary fields themselves. (c) Bring up all 
the friends of missions to more liberal giving 
and greater self-denial. (d) Pay more at- 
tention’ to the littles. God aggregates by 
littles. Draw out the mites. Encourage 
the large gifts of the few, but depend more 
upon the small and frequent gifts of all; 
and, (e) Until this can be brought about, 
make the best use of present resources, by 
enlarging circuits and increasing salaries 
to a subsisting point. Adopt an efficient 
an extended itineracy, and thousands of our 


will be preserved in our connection, who, 
because we cannot reach them, are absorbed 
by other sects, or Jost entirely. 

With these suggestions I leave this sub- 
ject to the consideration of fathers and 
brethren wiser and better than myself, trust- 
ing that what is valuable will be acted upon 


may be forgiven. Very respectfully, 
D. X. J 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


1 Stranger on the Washington 
Church. 


Messrs. Editors learn with great satis- 
faction that an effort is now being made to 
erect a church edifice at the city of Wash - 
ington that shall be in connection with the 
General Assembly (Old-school), and which 
will be, in its construction, a suitable build- 
ing, to be“ known as the Metropolitan 
Church.” | 

That this project should commend itself 
to the kind feelings, the liberal contribu- 
tions and earnest prayers of all genuine 
Presbyterians, there cannot be a doubt. 
Nay, more ; it ought to interest all the mem- 
bers of all the churches recognizing a Pres- 
byterial form of church government, and a 
creed embodying the doctrines of grace, as 
they are usually termed. 

Although a member of Christ’s Church, 
I am not of that branch which is under 
the supervision of the General Assembly. 
Yet I love that branch of Zion which pro- 
poses the erection of this church edifice, 
and should rejoice in hearing that a no- 
ble structure was erected, where the pure 
worship of God might be enjoyed from gen- 
eration to generation. 

My residence is hundreds of miles from 
Washington. It is not probable that I 
shall ever see the edifice, should it be built 
my children may; other disciples of Christ 
will: strangers from all parts of the Union, 
and, I might say, from all parts of the civ- 
ilized world, visit Washington. It is the 
seat of government, the residence of the 
President and heads of Department, of the 
representatives of foreign governments, of 
the representatives of the several States 
while Congress is in session, and it is also a 
place of resort for distinguished strangers. 
When the Sabbath arrives, in this land 
where the Sabbath is recognized as a divine 
institution, they seek a place of worship, 
and Presbyterians should provide one wor- 
thy of the place, worthy of our country, and 
worthy of themselves. 

But the contributions must mainly come 
from other places. I am aware that those 
who do not reside in Washington, may say, 
“If they desire to have a fine church edi- 
fice there, let them furnish the funds to 
build it.“ Persons who possess ample 
means to contribute, should remember that 
the population of Washington is unlike the 
population of any other city. A change 
takes place every few years. The election 
of a President every four years, for the most 
part effects a change in the officers of gov- 
ernment, from the highest to the lowest. 
Persons holding these offices by an uncer- 
tain tenure, can hardly be called residents, 
and could not be expected to contribute 
very liberally to the erection of a house of 
worship, which they might never see, in a 
place remote from their permanent homes. 
The Church at large should enter with 
spirit into the work. In no city that 
I have visited, has so little regard been 
paid to buildings’ erected for the worship 
of God as in that city which is our seat 
of government, with its splendid edi- 
fioes. But it may be said, in order to carry 
out the plan effectually, you will need a 
man of high intellectual gifts as its pastor. 
Such men command high salaries, and how 
will such a salary be paid? I reply, that 
a man of eminent gifts should be its pastor 
u good man, full of the Holy Ghost and 
of faith —a man of strong intellectual pow- 
ers, capable of grappling with those intel- 
leots naturally strong and refined by the 
philosophy of Satan, which he will meet 
with here. I know it will be said that 


Jehovah works by feeble instruments, and 
that we are not to depend on man’s wis- 
dom and power to do God's work. Very 
true; but as the celebrated John M. Mason 


people in the great West and the South 


and improved, and that what is worthless’ 


‘preaching to save, “but not by foolish 


preaching.” Let sanctified intellect be se- 


cured for the Metropolitan church; and if 


it must be had at large expense, and the 


‘congregation is pecuniarily weak, who can 
doubt that for the glory of God and the 


honour of the Church, other wealthy con- 
gregations will assist in making up the de- 


‘ficiency. 


Although attached to another branch of 
the Church, and dependent upon my earn- 
ings for the support of myself and family, 


‘it will afford me pleasure to contribute my 


mite towards so desirable an object. I shall 
watch this movement, and send twenty-five 
dollars when I see that the house will be 
‘built. * * * 


— 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH DEDICATED. 


Messrs. Editors—The new church edifice, 
recently erected at White Clay Creek, Dela- 
ware, was dedicated on Thursday the lst 
inst. An able and appropriate sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Henry Steele Clarke 
of Philadelphia. The house is of brick, two 
stories, (the lower. one for lecture-room, 
Sabbath-school, &c.,) sixty-five feet by 
forty-five. It is neatly finished and fur- 
nished, and is probably the handsomest 
country church in the State. The whole 
‘cost was about $6300. Of this, all but 
about $300 has been raised, and with the 
exception of $140, raised within the bounds 
of the congregation. The small debt that 
remains will shortly be paid. All the pews 
are rented, and there is a demand for more. 
It is a matter of regret that the building 
was not made larger; but it is hoped that 
with the kind and accommodating spirit 
that is exhibited by those who are pew- 
holders, and with the help of the end gal- 
lery, which will seat. some eighty persons, 
all who desire to attend will find room. The 
people of the congregation have contributed 
and laboured for the promotion of this en- 
terprise with a most commendable liber- 
ality and zeal, and in the beautiful and 
comfortable edifice they now occupy they 
have their reward. May the glory of the 
Lord fill the house, and may we see his 
stately steppings in this new sanctuary as 
in days but recently passed, we saw them in 
the ancient and venerable building which it 
has succeeded. L. 


— 


The German Population of Missouri. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
Isolation of the foreign population—Success of 
the Presbytery of St. Louis in reaching them 

— German candidates for the ministry—Large 
_ accessions to one of their churches— Liberality. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May, 1856. 

Messrs. Editors—It is a fact . worthy of 
notice, that in many parts of the valley of 
the Mississippi the foreign population has 
been gathered into distinct settlements, so 
as almost entirely to exclude native born 
citizens. In one aspect this is much to be 
lamented. It prevents, to a great extent, 
the assimilation and absorption of this alien 
élement, and thus maintains a sort of na- 
tionality of an uncongenial kind in the midst 
of American institutions. Thus also, the 
language of the fatherland is preserved, and 
American ideas are kept out by the want of 
a medium of communication. 

This state of things has imposed a high 
and solemn duty on the Church of God in 
reference to these strangers. The gospel 
must be sent to them, and maintained among 
them, and thus a bond of union formed. 
For if they can be made followers of Christ, 
they will no more be strangers and foreign- 
ers, but fellow-citizens with the saints and 
of the household of God. 

To this work the Presbytery of St. Louis 
has set itself in good earnest, and it is of 
their success in one of their fields of labour 
that I now wish to speak. There is just 
such a settlement as I have spoken of in 
the counties of Franklin and Gasconade, in 
the State of Missouri. The population is 
entirely homogeneous, and the language 
spoken, exceptin the case of their children, 
who are getting a smattering of English, is 
exclusively German. I have known the 
late Dr. Potts to perform a baptismal ser- 
vice for the children of believers among 
them, in which not one word that was 
spoken was understood by a single person 
present save the name of Jesus Christ. 

The religious element is developed among 
them more strongly and uniformly than in 
any population I have ever seen. And as 
I have been a silent spectator of their de- 
votion, the deep solemnity and intense ear- 
nestness of their deportment has edified me, 
though they spoke and prayed in an un- 
known tongue. They have been organized 
into two regular Presbyterian congrega- 
tions. The one is known as Bethel and the 
other as Bethlehem. They have flourish- 
ing parochial schools in both congregations. 
For a considerable time it seemed almost 
impossible to provide them with a suitable 
ministry. Failure after failure sorely tried 
our faith, but success has at length crowned 
our efforts. After the death of their excel- 
lent pastor, the Rev. Mr. Grate, Providence 
opened the way for the settlement of the 
Rev. John G. Schaible among them, who, 
speaking their own language, and thorough- 
ly understanding their character and condi- 
tion, gave great promise of usefulness. 

And this hope has not been delusive. It 
is an encouraging fact that the largest in- 
gathering reported at the recent meeting of 
Presbytery, was from his field—some eighty 
or ninety having made profession of faith 
during the year that has just closed. From 
among these converts, two young men of 
accredited piety and fair talents, presented 
themselves as candidates for the gospel min- 
istry, and were received under care of Pres- 


| bytery, and are in training for this work. 


These, added to those already in connection 
with the Pine. street, Second, and Central 
churches of St. Louis, make up the num- 
ber of seven persons who, from among the 
Germans, are looking forward to the work 
of the ministry in our Church. Some of 
these give great promise of usefulness. __ 

The field cultivated by Mr. Schaible 
proved entirely too large for his occupancy; 
and at the expressed wish of the people, 
Henry Blanke, for a length of time a very 
acceptable teacher of one of their schools, 
and a man of devoted zeal, was licensed to 
preach the gospel as a candidate for the 
gospel ministry. Thus the two churches 


will each enjoy the entire labours of a 


faithful teacher, and still more delightful 
results may be expected. 

These people are all poor. Property to 
the amount of five hundred dollars is con- 
sidered by them as quite an independence. 
And yet the abundance of their joy and 


— 


(deep poverty abounded unto the riches o 


‘their liberality. They have built for them- 
selves large and comfortable churches, and 
paid for them without aid from the Church 


to contribute to the benevolent objects of 
the Church. One of the congregations 
gave to the Board of Edueation the last 
year the sum of one hundred and thirty 
dollars, which I am inclined to believe will 
compare with the contribution to that cause 


from any one of our churches under the 


care of the Assembly, if the amount of pro- 
perty was taken into the account. 

Such facts as these indicate the path of 
duty to the American churches, and give 
promise of success to those who enter it 


prayerfully and perseveringly. 
MELVILLE. 


For the 13 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Messrs. Hdvtors—Without a wise precau- 


tion, there may be much mischief done at 


the approaching General Assembly in New 
York. The chief reason for apprehension 
consists in the fact that the two Assemblies 
are to meet in the same city, at about the 
same time; and the chief danger is that the 
New-school Assembly will be apt to con- 
trive; some how or other, to get the credit 
of making an overture for union, or com- 
munion, or some such thing. Many of us 
know by experience what is the only safe 
and peaceful course in relation to such over- 
tures; and then when the Old-school re- 
ject it, as they will do, and as they ought 
to do, the wily projectors of the scheme 
will seek to make capital, as usual, by the 
cry of persecution, and the attitude of in- 
jured and tearful innocence. Now we have 
not sent our Commissioners to the Assem- 
bly for the purpose of re-opening an un- 
pleasant and useless agitation. There are 
already ample provisions made for the only 
kind of union which would be good for us. 
Let our Commissioners look well to this 
matter. 

And let us just remind them here, as a 
word in season, of one single fact in the 
infallible records of history—and not very 
ancient history either—which may throw 
peculiar light on the minds of some just at 
this time. 

All the world knows what an outcry has 
been raised by the New-school agitators and 
leaders, because the famous four Western 
Synods were simply disowned by the Assem- 
bly in 1837, without being cited, arraigned, 
and tried. Without trial! ‘Without trial! 
This has been the very burden of their ery 
—the.very gravamen of their complaint 
the very main lever of their agitation. 
They build that pleasant claim of theirs to 


| be constitutional mainly on this poiat. Now, 


will the Commissioners to the General As- 
sembly of 1856 be good enough to consult 
the records of the Assembly of 1837 on 
this point? They will find that there was a 
proposition to cite and try these Synods, 
urged before that Assembly for some time. 
But the New-school party voted in a body 
against that proposition to cite and try the 
four Synods! They have been making 
capital ever since, because this thing was 
not done, which they so stoutly opposed 
themselves at the time. | 
There is a wide theological and ecclesias- 


tical difference between the parties. There 


is a wider moral one as to the New-school 
leaders. Let the Commissioners tothe As- 
sembly take notice that there are some of 
us at home who, for Christ’s sake, and 
straight-forward moral honesty’s sake, can 
and will agree tono general union. Let the 
parties each mind their own business, and 
serve the Lord according to their own no- 
tions. The sin of schism is great, but it is 
not ours. The Lord has clearly not forsaken 
us. Let all irritating, entangling and vain 
negociations be entirely jet alone. It is 
far better so. FLETCHER. 
Virginia. 
—— 


For the Presbyterian. 
PEACE, BE STILL. 


| BY MISS M. B. STEWART OF ONEIDA, NEW YORK. 
Afar is a sunny, Eastern clime, 
Whose name is sweet as a vesper chime— 
Like the rippling flow of the silvery streams, 
Or the murmured music of bright dreams 

At silent midnight time. 


With skies of the clearest, deepest blue, 

And flowers of the rarest, richest hue— 

The theme of poet’s sweet, glowing song, 

Where thrilling and holiest mem’ries throng 
Blest land of Palestine 


Amid the hills of that glorious land, 

By gentle and balmiest breezes fanned, 

Like a child asleep, lies a quiet lake, 

With a musical sound the ripples break, 
Of silvery Gallilee. 


Through circling years, o’er time’s swift track, 
Our thoughts are gently gliding back; 
"Twas evening’s hour, and the sunset rays 
Enwrapped the hills with a purple haze, 

And tinged with gold the sea. 


And the starry watchers shine in the sky, 
While softly the quivering moonbeams lie 
As a boat sets out for the other side, 
As o’er the waters they lightly ride, 

The Master sleeping lies. 


But the gathering shadows deeper grow— 
From the sky has faded the roseate glow, 
And changes the breeze to an angry gale, 
The music-murmur to a loud wail, 

| Thick clouds sweep o’er the skies. 


Ah! who can brave the dread tempest’s might, 
To the stoutest heart will bring affright, 
The glare of the fearful lightning flash, 
The sound of the awful thunder crash, 
The roar of the stormy wave! 


On flies the bark, tossed, tempest-driven, 

While not one ray of light is given; 

With trembling hearts the affrighted band 

Around their sleeping Master stand— 
„O! Master, wilt thou save!“ 


The Master heard. With a mien all calm, 

And a voice as sweet as an angel psalm, 

He spake to the tempest, “ Peace, be still ;” 

And the wind and the wave obeyed his will— 
No more the billows break. 


Long years have passed, still calmly lies, 
’Neath Palestine’s unclouded skies, 
Embosomed among the hill-sides green, 
Shining with soft and silvery sheen, 

Tiberias placid lake. 
Yet, when above us thick clouds are blown, 
When barks rich-freighted with hope go down, 
And alone we sail o’er the ewelling wave, 
Then we may trust His power to save— 

The storm obeys His will, 


Even when amidst life’s dreariest night, 

His smile will shed a heavenly light, 

And his arm will guide us safely o’er 

Life's troubled tide to the other shore; 
His voice speaks, Peace, be still,“ 


11 


% OUR 


Yor the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH PSALHOD T. 


me to 


-beloved Zion what they intend to do with 
‘Rouse’s metrical version of the Book of 
‘Psalms? Inasmuch as our Church has not, 
by any act of her supreme judicatory, either 
repudiated or discarded the use of that ven- 
erable version, would it not be judicious in 


ration and publication with our present 
book of Church psalmody?. I ask this for 
the following reasons. 

The metrical translation of the Psalms, com- 
monly known as Rouse’s version, is used by 
the Scottish and Irish Presbyterian churches; 
and asso many immigrants from those chureh- 
es are wafted weekly to ourshores, it would be 
well to respect their prejudices, so far as the 


ovy communion to using 
the old version, in my humble opmion, } 
the better course would be to have the 
„Old Psalms’’—so dear to them—published 
entire in our other book, and leave each 
pastor’ to use the “Old” or the “ New” 
version, as he may choose. This, I 
think, would heal these unhappy divisions 
which exist in the Presbyterian family in 
this country. In looking over the list of 
churches in a few of our Atlantic cities, a 
large number of congregations wholly com- 
posed of Scottish and Irish immigrants, are 
to be found that are not in connection with 
our Church. For instance, in the city of 
New York, there are five Reformed Presby- 
terian, four Associate Reformed, and four 
Seceder churches—in all thirteen churches 
that are confined to the exclusive use of 
Rouse’s version. Again, in the city of 
Philadelphia there are nine Reformed Pres- 
byterian, three Associate Reformed, and 
jive Seceder churches—or in all seventeen 
chtirches which also use Rouse’s version. 
Now, these churches are composed for the 
most part of Presbyterians from Scotland 
aud Ireland, who were debarred from our 
communion by their not finding their ac- 
customed Psalmody used in our churches. 
I might also refer to Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and other cities, where 
Seceder churches are flourishing, and built 
up at the expense of our own church mem- 
berg. But enough has been said to show 
the*necessity of our supreme judicatory 
doing something to retain, or at least try- 
ing to induce our foreign brethren, when 
they arrive, to cast in their lot among us, 
ng be so closely connected with them 
by the legitimate ties of ecclesiastical fel- 
lowship. 

The e selections from Rouse’s version 
do not give satisfaction. It is only a muti- 
lated attempt at a compromise which will 
not effect the desired result. Let our 
Church place her own “imprimatur” on 
Rouse's entire version, and the object of her 
ardent desires will doubtless be gained. I 
hope, therefore, that our General Assem- 
bly.will gravely consider this subject, and 
uaahimously agree to issue the entire ver- 
sion of the old Psalms, either in a separate 
form, or incorporated with our present 
book. By doing this our Church would re- 
tain, for future generations to examine, her 
ancient book of praise—that book which 
was so dear to her martyred fathers, and 
whose songs they sang at the burning 
stake. I am, Messrs. Editors, fraternally 
yours, J. B. F. 


— — 
For the Presbyterian. 


A MODEL PRAYER-MEETING. 


Has any Christian, now living, ever seen 
a prayer-meeting at which all the members 
of the church within whose bounds it was 
held were present? I never have; and I 
never recollect to have read of but one such 
meeting—the prayer-meeting held in Jeru- 
salem just before Pentecost, A. D. 33. Of 
that meeting it is recorded, ‘These all 
continued, with one accord, in prayer and 
supplication; the number of the names to- 
gether were about a hundred and twenty.” 

And this prayer-meeting appears the more 
remarkable, because, 

1. It was held at the warmest season of 
the year—near the end of June—a season 
at which the heat in Jerusalem is often 
very oppressive. In our large city churches, 
at the present day, it is a difficult matter to 
get even a handful together, for a prayer- 
meeting, in very warm weather. Those who 
are regular in attendance at other seasons: 
find in the oppressive heat a satisfactory 
reason for absenting themselves. 

2. It was held at the time of a grand 
festival, and when Jerusalem was full of 
strangers. ‘Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
and in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus 
and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, 
and in the part of Lybia about Cyrene, and 
strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, 
Oretes and Arabians were there.” I re- 
collect, some time ago, when a large com- 
mercial convention was in session in the 
city of my residence, an active member of 
the church came to the pastor, and sug- 
gested that it would be well to suspend the 
prayer-meeting for that week, since the 
people would be so much taken up with the 
duties of hospitality, and so much interested 
in the discussions of the convention that 
they would not feel like going to the prayer- 
meeting. I suppose he thought, „We do 
not often have a commercial convention, 
but we can have a prayer-meeting at any 
time.“ 

3. All the female members of the church 
were there; and this notwithstanding the 
disadvantages alluded to as to its being a 
festival time, when they probably had guests 
to entertain. How they all contrived to 
get to prayer-meeting at such a time, Luke 
does not tell us. He simply says, “the wo- 
men and Mary the mother of Jesus were 
there. At the present day there does not 
seem to be any insuperable difficulty in the 
way of the female members of our churches 
getting to a party, or a concert, or a popu- | 
lar lecture; but to get to a prayer-meeting, 
especially if they have not a pious father, 
or husband, or brother, or son, to accom- 
pany them; or if they have friends or stran- 
gers staying with them, is one of the few 
things in which their „woman's wit“ is 
altogether at fault. 5 

I once heard an old pastor remark that 
he looked upon his weekly prayer-meeting 
as the pulse of his church—its beat, strong, 
full, and regular, indicating a healthy state 
of the body. Certain it is that there seems 
to be almost as intimate a relation -between 
the prompt and full gathering of a church 
at the prayer-meeting and the outpouring 


of God's Spirit upon that church, as be- 
tween the gathering of the cloud in the 
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| heavens and the descent of the summer’s 


shower. 
I have heard the question asked, why 
have we no Pentecostal revivala in our. day? 
May not one principal reason be, we have 
prayer-meetings now-a- 
| A. D. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The late Rer. Hogh Hutchinson. 


our General Assembly to order its inoorpo- from the 
on the 


The following minute was adopted 


v. Hugh Hutchinson: 


brother, the Rev. Hugh Hutchinson, pastor of 
the united churches of Le Claire and Prince- 
ton. He was born in the 


1844, he was licensed to 
abilities were above mediocrity, and in 
social character he was cheerful and commu- 
t and confidence in 
all circles of his acquaintance. 

He came to the United States in May, 1852, 
landing at Philadelphia, and shovel after 
came to Iowa, making his first stop with his 
friend, the Rev. Robert McGuigan. 

In the work of the ministry after his arri- 
val, he first supplied for a few Sabbaths the 
Westminster Church, Keokuk; then for some 
months the church of Muscatine, and after- 
wards accepted a unanimous call to the church 
of Le Claire. He was ordained by this Pres- 
b in Dubuque, October 23d, 1853, and 
shortly after installed pastor of the church of 
Le Claire. 

In this charge he laboured with great ac- 
ceptance and success for about two years, 
when his summons came. During his illness, 
which was rapid consumption, he seemed to 
have but one desire to 
preach the gospel to the beloved people of his 
charge. 
When he could no longer meet with them, 
he sent them his messages of love and his 
prayers for their spiritual welfare. His faith 
sustained him unwaveringly to the end. In 
much humility, confession of sin, and fervency 
of spirit, he prepared for his departure. His 
last sayings were, The love of Jesus is pre- 
cious to my soul;” “ Lord Jesus, receive my 


spirit.” Thus he fell asleep, being in the 


In the midst of his bereaved and weeping 
church his funeral rites were performed. The 
Rev. J. D. Mason preached on the occasion 


from Rev. xiv. 13: Blessed are the dead, 


Ko. Eight ministerial brethren of different 
denominations attended his interment. 

By this solemn dispensation we are all ad- 
monished to work while the day lasts, for the 
night cometh in which no man can work. 
And furthermore, “Be ye also ready, for at 
such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man 
cometh.” SHearer, Slated Clerk. | 

kr St. Louis Presbyterian please copy. 

i — 
For the Presbyterian. 


TATE AND BRADY. 


One of the favourite Psalms in our col- 


lection is the thirty-fourth, beginning— 

Through all the changing scenes of life.“ 
It is from the version of Messrs. Tate and 
Brady, which, since 1696, the year of its 
publication, has been generally used by the 


Church of England, and which, in 1789, | 


was adopted by the Protestant Episcopal 


Church of the United States of America. 
This version was originally called the “new 
version, to distinguish it from the « old,” | 
made by Sternhold and Hopkins in 1563, 
and, until supplanted by its younger rival, 
generally employed by the English Church. 
The authors of the “new version” were 
not unknown to the British public. In 
1691 the laurel crown which had been 
transferred from the head of the illustrious 
Dryden to that of his antagonist and satiri- 
cal victim, Shadwell, was conferred on Na- 
hum Tate, Esq. The new laureate had 
had the honour of completing, with the 
great satirist’s assistance, the famous Ab- 
salom and Achitophel, and publicly pro- 
fessed to have had “the good fortune to 
light upon an expedient to rectify’”’ Shak- 
speare’s King Lear. A less enviable noto- 
riety has since then been given to him by 
some of his brother bards. Pope has per- 
petuated in the Dunciad the memory of his 
6e poor page, and Young in one of his 
satires says, that 


If at his title T—— had dropped his quill, 
T—— might have passed for a great genius still.“ 

Without either secular or ecclesiastical 
direction, Tate associated with himself in 
the work of poetical translation, the Rev. 
Nicholas Brady, D. D., a popular preacher 
of the time, a fellow Irishman, and a fellow 
graduate of the University of Dublin. Al- 
though a poet, Brady probably did little 
more than secure biblical accuracy in the 
version. It is interesting to know that at 
the time of his death he was vicar of the 
church in Stratford-on-Avon, where Shak- 
speare was buried. 

It was not without a struggle that the 
simple and rugged, but not unpoetical «old 
version“ yielded to the “new.” In those 
days of pamphlet controversy, the merits of 
the two were fully and ably canvassed. No 
one more stoutly maintained that the “old 
was better than Beveridge, afterwards the 
Bishop of St. Asaphs. He condemned 
what he called its „new phrases, its ( ro- 
mantic expressions taken up by present 
poets, well enough in their places, but by 
no means suited to a divine poem, much 
less one inspired by God.” In reply Tate 
complained that the least air of poetry was 
by prejudiced judgments censured as a 
crime, that what was lively was “called 
‘light and airy,” and that ‘barbarity and 
botching had the veritable appellation of 
grave and solid.” Some personal feeling 
must have dictated the criticism of one of 
these contemporary pamphleteers, when he 
charged Tate and Brady with ‘rebelling 
against King David, breaking his lute, and 
murdering his Psalms.“ 

But the smoother numbers of the more 
modern version, its license by William III., 
high ecclesiastical approval, and its publi- 
cation with the Prayer Book by the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, their common proprie- 
tors, soon gave it precedence. First adopt- 
ed by the churches of London, it soon 
became popular with the whole Church. 
In 1703 Queen Anne permitted the trans- 
lators to add to it a supplement containing 
Hymns, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Church Tunes. The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States has 


the Psalms for its public worship, and other 
churches have borrowed some of the best 
of them for their collections. 

Harsh or halting numbers are not to be 
expected in the productions of a pupil and 
former fellow-labourer of Dryden, The 
measures of Tate and Brady’s version are 
generally easy and musical, and in a few 
instances the translation is highly felicitous, 
It, however, not seldom secures smoothness 
at the expense of strength, and in its fre- 
quent expletives betrays the restraints un- 
der which it was composed. Our modern 


ive, which was to , 


' occupied. seats upon the platform. 


BROADWAY, NEW TORK. 


demned by the ¢ritics of that age. It pre- 


its poetry, and, while reminding 
‘matchless prose of our English Bible, it 
makes us feel its own inferiority. 
. have reason to be thankful for the sweeter 
and more poetical paraphrase of Dr. Watts. 
RP. D. 


NEW YORK ANNIVERSARIES. 


The Fortieth Anniv of the American 
Bible Society was held on the morning of the 
Sth. inst., at the Tabernacle. H 


The following abstract of the Managers’ and 
the Treasurer’s Report was presented : 

Two Vice-Presidents have died, the Hon. 
Abbott Lawrence and the Hon. J..Macpher- 
son Berrien, and one Manager, Nathaniel 
Richards, Eeq. Nin new eaxtliaries 
have bees | Directers, 105 
have been made during the year, and of Life 
Members, 1678. The receipts of the year 
amount to $393,167.25—being an increase of 


$46,355.68 over the former year. Of this 
amount, $161,040.48 are gratuitous, and 5232, 


106.77 from sale of Bibles and Testaments. 
The number of volumes issued is 668,226; 
since the organization of the Society, 11,321,- 
912. Many more than formerly of the larger 
and better bound books have been issued. 
Many grants of books have been made to aux- 
iliary societies, benevolent institutions, and in- 
dividuals. A new imperial quarto Bible has 
been published, a royal octavo Bible, the Book 
of Psalms in octavo, small English Testament 
for children, schools, &., the Gospel of John 


and the Acts in Spanish, Second Book of 


Kings in Choctaw... The Ojibwa Testament is 
now being printed; also, a Portuguese Testa- 
ment, and the Testament in Portuguese and 
English. There are thirty-three agents em- 
by the Society —including two on the 

acific Coast, one in South America, and one 
in the Levant. The embarrassments of the 
former year have not admitted as many for- 
eign grants as the Board desired to make. To 
ge the Scriptures in France $1000 have 
een paid; for the same purpose at Constanti- 
nople about 84000; for Syria, $500; for Orvo- 
miah, $2500; Northern India, $2000; for Ger- 
many, $1000. 
Addresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Stockton of Baltimore, Rev. Dr. Adams of New 


rty-seventh year of his age. | York, Rev. Dr. Tyng of New York, and others. 


AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY S0. 
CIETY. 


The Anniversary of the American Home 
Missionary Society took place at the Taber- 
nacle on the 7th inst. The building was well 
filled, and great interest was manifested in the 
p ings of the evening. Many distin- 
guished clergymen of the city and from abroad 
The Hon. 
Wm. Jessup, LL. D., of Montrose, Pennsylva- 


nia, one of. the Vice-Presidents, having taken 
the Chair, the exercises of the evening com- 


menced with prayer by the Rev. Joel Hawes, 
D. D., of Hartford, Connecticut. 
From the Report we learn that the Society 


has been called to mourn the decease, during 


the year, of two of its Vice-Presidents, the 
Rev. Robert H. Bishop, D. D., and the Rev. 
Thomas A. Merrill, D. D.; one of its Direc- 
tors, Rev. Artemas Bullard, D. D.; and four- 
teen of its missionaries. The number of min- 
isters of the gospel in the service of the So- 
ciety, in 24 Kforent States and Territories, 
during the year, has been 986. Of the whole 
number, 528 have been the pastors or stated 
supplies of single congregations; 315 have 
ministered in two or three oon ions each; 
and 143 have extended their labours over still 
wider fields. Ten missionaries have preached 
to congregations of coloured N and 59 in 
foreign languages; 23 to Welsh, and 31 to 
German congregations, and 5 to — 4 tions 
of Norwegians, Swedes, Swiss, an rench- 
men. The number of congregations and mis- 
sionary stations supplied, in whole or in part, 
is 1965. The aggregate of ministerial 
performed is equal to 775 years. The number 
of pupils in Sabbath-schools is 60,000. There 
have been, added to the churches 5602, viz: 
2625 on profession, and 2977 by letter. Fifty 
missionaries make mention, in their reports, 
of revivals of religion in their congregations ; 
and 352 missionaries report 2005 hopeful con- 
versions. Fifty churches have been organized 
by the missionaries during the year; and 50, 
that had been dependent, have assumed the 
support of their own ministry. Forty-eight 
houses of worship have been completed, 30 re- 
paired, and 56 others are in process of erec- 
tion. Ninety young men, in connection with 
the missionary churches, are in prepartion for 
the gospel ministry. Receipts, $193,548.37— 
liabilities, $196,162.68. | 

Addresses were delivered by the Rev. F. G. 
Clark of New York, Rev. H. James of Wor- 


| cester, Massachusetts, and the Rev. J. H. 
Whiting of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS. 


The annual meeting in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, was held in the Broadway Tabernacle, 
at ten o’clock, A.M., on the 9th inst. The 
President, Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, took 
the chair, assisted by the Rev. Dr. De Witt 
and ex-Chancellor Walworth. The audience 
came in slowly, but was very respectable in 
point of numbers at the time of „ A 
statement of the condition of the work of For- 
eign Missions, under the care of this Board, 
was read by the Rev. Dr. Wood, one of the 
Corresponding Secretaries. Under the care 
of this Board there are 409 labourers in the 
missionary field; of these, 163 are ordained 
ministers, 23 are assistants as physicians, &0o., 
and 220 are female assistants. There are also 
65 native preachers and 227 catechists, com- 
prising a total of 697 labourers in connection 
with the missions of the Board. There are 
also 11 printing presses, which have issued a 
total of 26,000,000 pages. There are 19 board- 
ing schools, and, exclusive of those in the 
Sandwich Islands, there are 365 common 
schools, having 12,000 pupils. Eleven new 
churches have been added to the 104 already 
in existence. The receipts of the Board for 
that portion of the year which has elapsed 
have amounted to $217,184.54. A great in- 
crease of receipts will be necessary in order to 
meet the extraordinary expenditures and pre- 
vent the increase of the debt—which, at the 
last anniversary, amounted to $20,500. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Myron Wins- 
low and the Rev. Mr. Fairbanks, missionaries 
from India; the Rev. Mr. Clark from the 
Sandwich Islands, the Rev. Mr. McLeod of 
Montreal, and the Rev. Mr. Frazer of Scot- 


land. 


PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


It is a known fact, that several years ago 
the Protestant community numbered 1,500,- 
000. This was the amount of our popula- 
tion given in a “ statistic note,” published 
in 1851, by Mons. Charles Read, Chef du 
service des cultes non Catholiques, at the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and Wor- 
ship. And Pastor Dardier of Avignon, sur- 
prised at the small number of 279, given as 
the amount of the Protestant population of 
that place, in the year, and according to the 
census above mentioned, took the trouble to 


enumerate the Protestants himself; and 


when his list was completed he published it, 
that is, the names of the individuals, amount- 
ing to 510! So much for the accuracy of 
the official documents ! 

We have a striking example, in the 
church of Havre, of the manner in which 
Protestantism has been gaining ground 
within the last twenty years; , 500 
souls, the Protestants have. increased to 
3000 ; to which must be added, a moving 
population of 1000 persons at least. In- 
stead of one school, frequented by 100 chil- 
dren, there are now four schools, frequented 
by more than 400 children ; à fifth is upon 
the point of being opened. Out of 320 stu- 
dents at the college of the town, eighty are 
Protestants. The two churches are become 


taste looks in vain for the “romantic,” 


insufficient, and a third is about to be con- 
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number has more than doubled, and amounts 
at present to upwards of 5000. The bine of 
the chutch 
i as 
and ev 
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In the department of Seipe-et-Oise, and 
in several others, where a very fow years 
the Refornted reli was soknowa, 
there are now a number of flourishing 


churches, all composed of seceders frum the 
Church of Rome. 


Ged’s Providence Illustrated. 
at a select meeting by the Rev. Dr. Water- 
bury of Boston. Designing to illustrate 
God’s faithfulness to those who trust him, 


and the remarkable methods of his provi- 
dence, he related the following facts : 


Many years ago, a Mr. Scudder came 
to my father’s house in New York, wishing 
to reside in the family while prosecuting 
his medical studies. Not a member of the 
family then knew any thing of practical re- 
ligion. But Mr. Soudder added to the at- 
tractiveness of a Christian life the persua- 
sions of earnest seal that we would make 
our peace with God. The result of his pa- 
tient efforts was the entire change of the 
character of our household. Harriet, my 
sister, became a Christian, and afterwards 
was married to Mr. Scudder, and has most 
faithfully rewarded his fidelity to her by 
the devotion of her life to him and to his 
work as a missionary. 

„After a long residence in India, Dr. 
Scudder sent his sons to America to be edu- 
cated. Henry was a wild and wicked boy, 
and gave his friends great disquietude. 
But his father and mother never lost their 


for him were incessant. Now mark how 
God answers prayers—how he rewards, 
after long years and heavy trials, the faith- 
ful labours of his servants. I had been 
brought to know and love the Saviour 
through the influence of Mr. Scudder, when 
living in my father’s family. In the spring 
of 1822 I went to New York to spend a 
college vacation. While there, I addressed 
an audience of young men. At the close 
of the meeting, one of them followed me up 
Greenwich street, and at length accosted 
me. His question was directed—‘ What 
must I do to be saved?’ I gave him Paul's 
answer to the same question, and it was not 
long before he fulfilled it happily in his 
own experience, and in a few years after 
entered the ministry. 

In 1840 this young man, now grown to 
be that eloquent champion of the truth, the 
Rev. E. N. Kirk, was preaching in Dr. 
Skinner’s church in New York, and a son 
of Dr. Skinner became a Christian through 
his influence. He was an intimate friend 
of young Scudder, and urged him to come 
and hear the -preacher who had so wrought 
upon his own heart. Soudder went, and 
by the sermon he then heard, was brought 
to receive the truth as it is in Jesus, and is 
now labouring with his father, a missionary 
in India.” 


—— 
A PICTURE OF THE DELUGE. 


The following glowing picture of the 
Deluge, illustrating the truth, „God is 
slow to punish,” is from Dr. Guthrie’s elo- 
quent Sermons on Ezekiel. 


„Look, for example, on the catastrophe 
of the Deluge. We may have our attention 
so engrossed by the dread and awful cha- 
racter of this judgment, as to overlook all 
that preceded it, and see nothing but these 
devouring waters. 

„The waters rise till rivers swell into 
lakes, and lakes into seas, and along fertile 
plains the sea stretches out her arms to seize 
their flying population. Still the waters 
rise; and now, mingled with beasts that 
terror has tamed, men climb to the moun- 
tain tops, the flood roaring at their heels. 
Still the waters rise; and now each summit 
stands above them like a separate and sea- 
girt isle. Still the waters rise; and, crowd- 
ing closer on the narrow spaces of their 
lessening tops, men and beasts fight for 
standing-room. Still the thunders roar and 
the waters rise, till the last survivor of the 
shrieking crowd is washed off, and the head 
of the highest Alp goes down beneath the 
wave. And now the waters rise no more; 
God’s servant has done his work; he rests 
from his labours; and, all land drowned 
all life destroyed—an awful silence reign- 
ing and a shoreless ocean rolling, Death for 
once has nothing to do, but ride in triumph 
on the top of some giant billow, which, 


meeting no coast, no continent, no Alp, no 


Andes, to break upon, sweeps round and 
round the world. 

„We stand aghast at this scene; and as 
the corpses of gentle children and sweet 
infants are floating by, we exclaim, ‘ Has 
God forgotten to be gracious—is his mercy 
clean gone for ever?’ No; assuredly not. 
Where, then, is his mercy? Look here; 
look at this ark which, steered by an in- 
visible hand, comes dimly through the gloom. 
That lonely ship on a shoreless sea carries 
mercy on board; and within walls that are 
pitched without and within, she holds the 
costliest freight that ever sailed the sea. 
The germs of the Church are there—the 
patriarchs of the old world, and the fathers 
of the new. Suddenly, amid the awful gloom, 
as she drifts over that dead and silent sea, a 
grating noise is heard; she has grounded on 


beneath the sign of the olive branch they 
come forth from their baptismal burial, like 
life from the dead—like souls passing from 
nature into a state of grace—like the saints 
when they shall rise at the summons of the 
trumpet to behold a new heaven and a new 
earth, and to see the sign, which these ‘grey 
fathers’ hailed, encircling the head that was 
crowned with thorns. 

“Nor is this all. Our Heavenly Father’s 
character is dear to us; and I must remind 


that asylum, she had swept the world with 
her wings. Were there but eight, on 
eight saved? There were thousands, mi 


forget how long a period of patience, and 
preaching, and warnings and compassion, 
preceded that dreadful deluge. Long before 
the lightning flashed from angry heavens; 
long before thunders rolled along dissolving 
skies; long before the clouds rained down 
death; long before the floor and solid pave- 
ment of this earth, under the 2 
agencies at work, broke up, like the deck of 
a leaking ship, and the waters rushed from 


below to meet the waters from above, and 
sink a guilty world; long before the time 


when the ark floated away by tower and 
town, and those crowded hill-tops, where 


prayers and curses, and shrieks and shouts, 
hung out their signals of distress very 
long 


lions sought. Nor is it justice to God to 


confidence in God. Their fervent prayers - 
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you that ere mercy flew, like the dove, to 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


‘THE General Assembly of the Presby- 
1 terian Church in the United States of 
America met, according to appointment, in 
the First Presbyterian church in the city 
of New York, at eleven o'clock, A. M., on 
Thursday, 15th inst. and was opened with 
a sermon by the Rev. Nathan L. Rice, D. D., 
the Moderator of the last Assembly. The 
sermon will be found in another column. 

After sermon the Moderator took the 
chair and opened the session of the As- 
sewbly with prayer. 

The Standing Committee on Commissions 
reported that there were present 235 per- 
sons who had been duly appointed as Com- 
missioners to this General Assembly; and 
they were accordingly enrolled. 

The Rev. Francis McFarland, D. D. was 
elected Moderator, and the Rev. John N. 
Campbell, D. D. Temporary Clerk. _ 

We will commence the publication of a 
report of the proceedings next week, which 
will be continued each week until the As- 

sembly adjourns. 

* * Our anxiety to place before our read- 
ers the admirable sermon preached by the 
Rev. N. L. Rice, D. D., at the opening of 
the General Assembly, has compelled us to 
defer the publication of five or six columns 
of communications and editorials which 
were already in type. 

— 


DaiLy Reports or THE GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY.—lInstead of carrying out our ori- 
ginal plan by publishing a daily paper con- 
taining the reports of the proceedings of the 
General Assenfbly, we have made another 
arrangement which we think will be still 
more satisfactory. We will send to every 
subscriber to the Daily Presbyterian the 
New York Daily Times, containing reports 
of both our own Assembly and that of the 
New-school. We shall also have inde- 
pendent reports made by our own reporters, 
which we shall issue in pamphlet form, 
bound up in a neat cover, sending a copy 
by mail, at the close of the Assembly, to 
each subscriber to the Daily Presbyterian. 
In this way the subscribers will receive much 
more than we had originally promised, and 
in a better form. 3 

Our readers will understand that by this 
proceeding we do not endorse any of the 
secular or political matters which appear in 
The Daily Times. 


FIFTEENTH STREET CuHurcH, NEw 
York.—On Sabbath evening last, 11th 
inst., the Rev. Samuel Davies Alexander 
was installed pastor of the Fifteenth Street 
Presbyterian Church, New York. The instal- 
lation sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. J. 
W. Alexander, the charge to the pastor by 
the Rev. Dr. Krebs, and the charge to the 
congregation by the Rev. Dr. Rankin. Mr, 
Alexander will have a very wide field of in- 
fluence in the upper and eastern part of the 
city of New York, and his highly successful 
ministry in his former pastoral charge leads 
us to congratulate the congregation in ob- 
taining his services. 


Srconp CuurcH, BrooKLtyn.—We have 
the pleasure of announcing that the Rev. 
Willis Lord, D.D., has accepted the call of 
the Second Presbyterian church of Brook- 
lyn, New York, formerly under the pastoral 
care of the late Rev. I. 8. Spencer, D.D., 
and will enter upon its duties on the Ist of 
June. Dr. Lord has been well known in the 
Presbyterian Church as the pastor of the 
Seventh church in Philadelphia, and after- 
wards of the Seventh in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Failure of health compelled his resignation 
of the Jatter charge; but we are happy to 
learn that his health is now so materially 
improved as to justify him in undertaking 
the charge of this important church. We 
regard Dr. Lord, from long and intimate 
acquaintance, as a gentleman of great excel- 
lence of character, and of distinguished 
prominence as a scholar and minister of the 


——ů— 
PRINCETON SEMINARY.—The session of 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey, closed on the 6th inst. We 
understand that the performances of the 
students were highly satisfactory. The 
following twenty-four students received cer- 
tificates of graduation:—Amzi L. Arm- 
strong of New York, Henry R. Avery of 
Virginia, Henry M. Baird of New York, 
Walter V. Couch of New York, Francis F. 
Ford of New York, Samuel R. Gayley of 
Pennsylvania, Francis B. Hall of New 
York, J. Aspinwall Hodge of Pennsylvania, 
Joseph F. Jennison of Pennsylvania, Jacob 
A. Lefevre of Pennsylvania, Joseph W. 
Lewis of Alabama, Daniel MeGilvary of 
North Carolina, Robert S. Manning of New 
York, Charles R. Mills of New York, Wil- 
liam J. Morcock of South Carolina, J. How- 
ard Nixon of New Jersey, J. Lansing 
Pearse of New York, D. Du Bois Sahler of 
New York, John H. Sargent of Pennsyl- 
vania, Frank C. Statham of Georgia, A. 
Sinclair Stewart of Wisconsin, William C. 
White of Indiana, Henry Willard of New 
York, and Jonathan Wilson of Pennsylva- 
nis. The next session of the Seminary will 
open on the first Thursday of September. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
for the suffering clergyman, whose case has 
elicited so much sympathy, fifty dollars from 
Mrs. J. H. B. and daughter, through the 
Rev. W. W. Phillips, D. D. of New York, 
five dollars from «A Lady,” and through 
the Rev. S. K. Talmage, D. D., thirty dol- 
lars from “A Presbyterian family in Geor- 
gig,” and ten dk from their neigh- 
bour. The tes dollars acknowledged last 
week from Me.“ should have been from 
Norfolk, Virginia, instead of North Carolina. 
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it has been steadily enlarging its demands. 
When it became known that two of the 
‘Psalms from Rouse. had been published 
with our hymns, it was asked why there 
had not been three, or a still larger num- 
ber. After agitation at some two or three 
General Assemblies, arrangements were 
made for a supplement of fifty to be bound 
up with our book. Now that this has 


| been done we hear it said, as by our corres- 


pondent, « This is not satisfactory—why do 


_ || you not give us the whole? | 


We venture the prediction that in case 


Hymns to be banished, and Rouse substi- 
tuted in all our congregations. If our 
brethren think it sinful to use what they 
regard a8 an uninspired psalmody, they 
would consider it as a wrong in us as 
well as in themselves, and would hardly 


by joining our communion and fellowship. 
As the General Assembly has long since 
authorised the use of Rouse by such as 
prefer it, and as we have now a liberal se- 
lection to be appended to our Hymn Book, 
those who are disposed to cast in their lot 
with us will probably be satisfied to do so; 
and those who are not would not be pleased 
with any thing short, upon our part, of the 
sacrifice of the whole ground—which, of 
course, is preposterous. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


** anticipated onslaught of the Inde- 
pendent 


"s clique on the principles of 
the American Tract Society, drew a crowd 
to the business meeting which was held on 
Wednesday morning of last week, previous 
to the usual anniversary exercises. Al- 
though the Independent endeavours to back 
out from its position of hostility, it had suc- 
ceeded in making the impression for some 
time past, that it was rallying its friends to 
come up in force on this occasion, in order 
to revolutionize the Society. The object, 
as we have before stated, was understood 
to be to de-nationalize the Institution, and 
make it the organ of their abolition faction. 

The developments of this meeting were 
as strongly adverse as possible to the suc- 
cess of any such measure; and were, more- 
over, remarkable as indicative of an over- 
whelming conservative sentiment among 
Christians at the North of every name. 
The array in support of the Society was so 
formidable, that the radicals probably con- 
cluded that discretion was the better part of 
valour, and remained quiet on the general 
subject; with the exception of ove Brooklyn 
merchant, who, as Mr. Gough would say, 
«thought it was time he should express 
himself.“ The Rev. Dr. Bacon too, per- 
haps disappointed in the gladiatorial ex- 


sheath his sword unfleshed, got up a small 
personal rencontre with the Rev. Dr. Tyng. 
The latter, it seems, on the previous Sab- 
bath, had announced to his congregation 
that a faction of radicals were expected to 
make an effort to revolutionize the Society 
on this occasion, and that he boped they 
would be there to vote down any such mea- 
sure. Although Dr. Tyng had mentioned 
no names, Dr. Bacon, probably feeling that 
the cap fit, took the remarks as personal to 
himself, and now announced that he had 
been publicly assailed from a prominent pul- 
pit, and that he would not submit to it. 
This, as well as some other small matters, 
called out a cofsiderable display of feeling. 
Finally, however, the Society having re- 
quested an examination into their faithful- 
ness to the principles of the Institution, a 
committee of fifteen was appointed to report 
next year. So the warended; and, for the 
present at least, the smoke has blown away. 

We mention these facts as matters of 
history. As we have often said, we believe 
our ewn Boards can do the work for our 
own Church in every department better 
than any other organizations whatever; and 
every new development as to the working 
of the voluntary societies strengthens this 
conviction. As to the principle involved in 
this conflict, it is the same which must 


ecclesiastical or benevolent, embracing all 
sections of our country. If either an ex- 
treme Southern or an extreme Northern fac- 
tion should succeed in having their views 
adopted, dissension and division must be 
inevitable. The only ground on which 
there can be union is that adopted by our 
own General Assembly—that of a sound 
conservatism. Whatever dissatisfaction a 
few may feel, the conservative course will 
receive the approbation of the great body of 
the people both North and South. 


A Dorcas SocrEry. We under- 
stand that the ladies of the Rev. Dr. Board- 
man’s church in Philadelphia sent off, on 
Friday of last week, ten large boxes of 
clothing, addressed to missionaries of our 
Boards. These boxes contained upwards 
of seventeen hundred garments; in addition 
to which this Society had made five hun- 
dred garments during the season, for the 
children of their various Sabbath-schools, 
and for the poor. We think our readers 
will agree with us in pronouncing this a 
good winter’s work. Let the example 
stimulate the ladies of other churches to 
go and do likewise. With a little syste- 
matic effort on the part of our cong 
tions, the families of all our faithful domes- 
tic missionaries might be supplied with an 
annual box of clothing, each box contain- 
ing, as in the case of which we have been 
speaking, a complete equipment for every 
member of the household to which it is 
sent. 
oretary of the Board of Domestic Missions, 
arrange this matter with the ladies of some 
forty or fifty of our churches? 


l. 


DANVILLE SEMINARY.—The Presbyte- 
rian Herald, noticing the closing exercises 
of the term of Danville Theological Semi- 
nary, says: 

“The number of new students received the 
past session was twenty-two. The whole num- 
ber in attendance was forty-five. The follow- 
ing ten have completed the entire course :— 
W. F. Culbertson of Pennsylvania; George 
Fraser of Ohio; William Hall, Alabama; W. 
H. Honnell, Ohio; John Hunter, Kentucky; 
William P. Lemaster, Tennessee; R. L. Neely, 
Tennessee; J. C. Randolph, Kentucky; J. M. 
Scott, Virginia; Daniel P. Young, Kentucky. 

“The financial condition of the Seminary 
was reported to be so sound and satisfactory 
that the Board felt constrained, as well as 


warranted to call upon the General Assembly 
to elect another full Professor to the cheir of 
Pastoral Theology and Chargh Government.” 
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Boardman in the afternoon. The West 
Spruce street church has been formed by a 


colony from the Tenth Presbyterian church, 


and a spacious and elegant edifice is in the 
course of erection for their accommodation. 
Until this is finished, the services will be 
held in the ample lecture-room, which has 


been completed in a handsome style. It 
has been arranged for the present, that the 
“pastor of this church and the Rev. Dr. 
‘Boardman of the Tenth church will inter- 


change on each Sabbath. The enterprise 
is a promising one, and there is every rea- 
son to hope it will prove successful. The 
new church is most eligibly situated in one 
of the best and most improving sections of 
the city, and will suit the convenience of a 
growing population in that neighbourhood. 


DEtIvERY oF SermMons.—We find this 
subject engaging the attention of our 
Scotch brethren. At a late meeting of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh Dr. Guthrie gave 
notice that at the next meeting he would 
introduce an overture for the General As- 
sembly to the effect that ( lioentiates of the 
Free Church should not only learn the art 
of making discourses, but also the art of 
effectively delivering them.“ 

PRESBYTERIAN HisToRIcAL SocIErT.— 
The annual address before the Presbyterian 
Historical Society will be delivered in New 
York, during ‘the sessions of the General 
Assembly, by the Rev. S. J. Baird of Iowa. 
His topic will be The Socinian Defection 
in the Presbyterian Church in England.” 


— 


New Cnunck ror Dr. Sprinc.—The 
Trustees of the Brick church, New York, 
have purchased eight lots of ground on 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth streets, 
within one lot and a half of Fifth Avenue, 
on which to locate their new edifices, church, 
lecture-room, and parsonage. The amount 
paid for them is understood to be $72,000. 
The old church, together with the lot on 
which it is erected, were sold by public 
auction, for $270,000. Messrs. F. P. Jones, 
Edward B. Wesley of the New York Times, 
and Henry Keep, banker, were the pur- 
chasers. Three-fourths of the purchase go 
to the church, and one-fourth to the city of 
New York. As there were only about 
eight city lots, the price paid is the enor- 
mous sum of nearly $34,000 per lot. It is 
reported that the purchasers contemplate 
building several magnificent stores upon 
the property. 

— 

LecturEs on SYRIA.— We have been 
much interested in the lectures of Mr. G. 
Wortabet on Syria, delivered in Philadelphia 
Mr. Wortabet is himself a Syrian, and de- 
picts the localities with which the Scrip- 
tures have rendered all familiar, in a gra- 
phic and highly entertaining manner. 

— 


St. PetTer’s PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
RocHEsTER.—The Genessee Evangelist of 
last week says: 

The Rev. Mr. Richardson, pastor elect of 
St. Peter’s church in this city, officiated in his 
new sphere last Sabbath. So far as we are in- 
formed, this relation affords the highest satis- 
faction to all parties concerned. We rejoice 
that the Lord of the vineyard has sent to this 
people a pastor so much to their universal ac- 
ceptance. He is to be installed about the 10th 
of June.” 

— — — — 


New ALBANY SEMINART.— From the 
Presbyterian of the West we learn that at 
the recent close of the annual term of New 
Albany Theological Seminary, certificates of 
having completed the whole course were 
given to four of the students. The num- 
ber in attendance during the year has been 
nineteen, from the following States:. Ohio 
ten, Indiana seven, Illinois one, Tennessee 
one. Our contemporary who furnishes 
these items, says: 

“From a very careful examination of the 
finances of the Institution, we are prepared to 
say that the assets amount, at a fair estimate, 
to fifty-seven thousand dollars. A portion of 
this amount is not yielding an income, but the 
Trustees are taking steps to invest such por- 
tion of it as is under their control, in such 
manner as that it shall be productive for the 
support of the Professors. There is a square 
and a half of ground belonging to us that will 
soon be leased or sold; it is worth ten or twelve 
thousand dollars. A portion also of the above 
fifty-seven thousand dollars consists in a bond 
providing for the support of one Professor, 
which is payable only at the death of the tes- 
tatrix. 

„The Library contains about four thousand 
and five hundred volumes of valuable books, 
the great majority of which are of a character 
appropriate to the purposes of such an Institu- 
tion. To its use the students have free access, 
under such regulations as are necessary to the 
general convenience.” 


— .— — 


THE LATE SIR JOHN FRANKLIN.—Gov- 
ernment have presented to Mr. Grinnell of 
New York, a handsome silver vase, in ac- 
knowledgment of his services in fitting out, 
at his own expense, an expedition in search 
of the late Sir John Franklin. They have 
also presented a silver tea-service and salver 
to Dr. Kane, who conducted it, and gold 
medals fur Dr. Kane and the other officers, 
and silver medals for the crew—the articles 
bearing suitable inscriptions. The Admi- 
ralty have received a letter from Mr. Grin- 
nell, acknowledging the receipt of, and ac- 
cepting the presents, and thanking the 
Government for such flattering marks of its 
approval. 


Crtlesiosticol Rerord. 


The post office of the Rev. John F. Baker is 
changed from Hinesville, Georgia, to Augusta, 
Georgia. Publishers are requested to notice 
the change. 

Mr. Robert Morrison was ordained as an 
evangelist by the Presbytery of Louisville, on 
the 18th of April. 

Mr. W. H. Honnel, a graduate of the Dan- 
ville Seminary, was ordained as a missionary 
to the Kickapoo Indians in Kansas Territory, 
by the Presbytery of Transylvania, on the 2d 
inst. 

The pastoral relation hitherto existing be- 
tween the Rev. D. D. Clark and the church of 
Lower Marsh Creek, Pennsylvania, has been 
dissolved. 

The Presbytery of Carlisle has ordained Mr. 
John R. Kramer, and installed him pastor of 
the charches of Williamsport and Welsh Run. 
The Rev. D. D. Clark presided. The Rev. E. 
Emerson preached the sermon from 1 Thess. v. 
21; the Rev. Joseph Clark gave the charge to 
the pastor; and the Rev. J. F. Kennedy the 
charge to the people. ; 

The Rev. John H. Rice was installed pastor 
of the Walnut Street Church, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on the 3d inst., by the Presbytery of 
Louisville. The Presbyterian Herald says: 
„The prospects of this church are now much 
brighter than they have ever been. Their 
house of worship, which will be one of the 
neatest and most eommudious buildings in the 
city, will be finished in 9 few weeks, and the 
congregation, which now meets in the base- 
ment story, will by that time be tov large, it is 
hoped, to be accommodated below.” 
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BY REY. M. . RICE, D. 5. 


2 Timothy. iv, 2—“ Preach the Word.” a 

1. All true religion is obedience to the truth. It 
consists in thase dispositions, affections, and actions 
which are in correspondence with the truths of 
God’s word. The radical defect in the religion 
of the Jews, was, that it was “not according to 
knowledge.” The beginning and the progress of 
sanctification are ordinarily through the truth. « Of 


his own will,” said James the Apostie,« begat he u 


with the word of truth.” “Sanctify them through 
thy truth,” was our Saviour’s prayer for his disci- 


2. The principal means ordained of God for the 
ion of his truth and the evangelization of 
the world, is the preaching of the word. The com- 
mission put into the bands of the A postles was, «Go, 
preach my gospel to every creature,” and “when in 
the wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew not 
God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believe.” Whatever other means 
may be properly employed in the work, it still re- 
mains true ordinarily, that «faith comes by bear- 
ing.” 
3. The peculiarly solemn charge here given to 
Timothy, indicates distinctly both the responsibility 
of the ministerial work, and the difficulty of rightly 
performing it. «I charge thee, therefore, before 
God, and the Lord Jesus Uhrist, who shall judge the 
quick and dead at his appearing and his kingdom, 
preach the word, be instant in season, out of season.” 
The interests involved are infinite. The difficulties 
attending the work are numerous and great. The 
men to whom it is committted are compassed about 
with imperfections and infirmities. A work involv- 
ing such interests, and attended with euch difficul- 
ties, may well occupy our prayerful attention on an 
occasion like the present. I invite attention, there- 
fore, to the preaching of the word. The subject nat- 
urally divides itself into two parts, viz: fe. 

J. The matter of preaching. 

2. The manner of preaching. 

With regard to the first, there is no difference of 
opinion amongst us. The word“ the inspired 
word the written word, contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Test embraces the en- 
tire message which, as ambassadors of Christ, we 
are to bear to men. The faithful minister must 
preach the whole of that word, regardless of the ap- 
plause or the censure of men, for it is “the whole 
counsel of God,” and is « profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness.” He is to preach nothing additional, because 
he is limited by his commission, and because the 
word is complete, so that the servant of God is 
“thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 

The second point—the manner in which the word 
should be preached, is the subject proposed for pre- 
sent discussion. 

The subject is of incalculable importance. For 
it is too obvious to demand proof, that the effect 
which any system of truth is likely to produce on 
the mind of man, must depend very much upon the 
skill with which it is presented. This is pre-emi. 
nently.true of the gospel, whose light must pene- 
trate understandings naturally dark, often filled with 
erroneous opinions and prejudices. To instruct 
understandings so obscured and perverted, to gain 
access to consciences so protected by error or indif- 
ference, to persuade hearts filled with enmity to the 
truth, to guide anxious minds in the way of life, to 
develope symmetrically the grace of Christians, is a 
work in view of which an angel might tremble. 

I do not forget that ministerial success must de- 
pend ultimately upon the influence of the Huly 
Spirit; nor that God can work by the feeblest and 
most imperfect instrumentality. But it is neverthe- 
less true, that in his work God ordinarily adapts 
means to ends; and, therefore, the doctrine of Di- 
vine influence is not designed to relieve the Chris- 
tian ministry of the weighty responsibility properly 
belonging to their work. Aptness to teach is essen- 
tial to succcessful teaching. Paul, one of the most 
successful preachers the world ever saw, studied as 
earnestly and prayerfully how to preach the word, 
and gave his beloved son Timothy as many and as 
sclemn charges on this subject, as if success depend- 
ed wholly upon themselves; and no one, as it 
seems to me, can now look over the Church with- 
out the conviction that an improvement in the man- 
ner of preaching would be attended with the happi- 
est results. 

In the discussion of this subject, but a few out of 
many important points can claim attention. 1. The 
preaching of the word should be energetical and ex- 
pository, rather than philosophical. The Scriptures 
are given to us in human language, and their mean- 
ing must, of necessity, be ascertained by the estab- 
lished principles of language. To preach the word, 
is to explain its meaning and enforce it. Paul was 
accustomed to reason with men “out of the Scrip- 
tures ;” and of Apollos it is recorded that he wae 
«an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures.” 

These eminent preachers, who may well be proposed 
as examples for emulation, were able expounders of 
the word of God, and in this fact we discern the se- 
cret of their power. 

But here arises a question of great importance 
and of considerable difficulty; what is the relation 
which the discoveries of science, and especially of 
mental science, sustain to the preaching of the gos- 


| pel? Or how far may preachers of the gospel safely 


allow their interpretations of the Scriptures to be 
influenced by the professed discoveries of science! 
The history of the Church demonstrates the great 
importance of the question. In every age, men de- 
voted to scientific pursuits have insisted that the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures should conform to the 
professed discoveries of science; and unwise conces- 
sions on the part of Christian ministers have injured 
the Church of Christ and the cause of truth, more 
than all the persecutions through which they have 
passed. From the third century to the Reformation, 
the Church was cursed and the gospel corrupted by 
the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. And within 
the last half century France has been plunged into 
Atheism, and Germany into Pantheism by false 
systems of mental science. Our own Church has 
had her troubles from the same source, and at the 
present day, the cause of truth is suffering intensely 
because of concessions made to “ philosophy, falsely 
so called.” It is our boast that we live in “an age 
of progress;” but men forget that progress implies 
imperfection. It is, then, of the first importance that 
the true position of the teachers of Divine Truth, 
with relation to other departments of knowledge, be 
defined so that Christianity may maintain its integ- 
rity, without being chargeable with opposing the 
progress of knowledge in any department. ‘The fol- 
lowing principles, I am persuaded, will bear the 
closest scrutiny : 

I. Between the works and the word of God 
thére is entire harmony. Whilst each of the two 
volumes, Nature and Revelation, contains truths 
not found in the other; yet, wherever they give 
utterances on the same subject, those utterances are 
perfectly harmonious. Any apparent conflict be- 
tween them must arise from the misinterpretation 
of one or the other. From this obvious truth two 
conclusions are legitimate, viz: 7 

(Ist.) That the interests of Christianity aré not 
endangered, but promoted by the progress and dif- 
fusion of science, which is the knowledge of the 
works of God. For it is assailed only by false 
science, or by science yet burthened with false con- 
clusions. And it is a most interesting fact, that 
Christianity is the great patron of learning in every 
department. 

(2d.) The minister of the gospel may derive 
from the works of God a great number of illustra- 
tions and confirmations of revealed Truth. All 
nature proclaims and illustrates the being and the 
perſections of God, as set forth in the inspired 
word; and the same great principles pervade the 
natural and moral government of God. And in- 
spired writers have set us the example of appealing 
to the works of God in confirmation of his word. 
We need only to refer to Job, David, Solomon, 
Isaiah, and to our Lord himself, and a thorough 
acquaintance, therefore, with science makes the 
Christian minister a more powerful preacher of the 
word. 

II. The works and the word of God, are t o be 
studied on the same general principles. By which, 
I mean—first, That in both our knowledge is limit- 
ed to facts, and to laws or principles founded upon 
facts. In the volume of Nature, facts are learned 
by ohservation,in the volume of Revelation facts 
and laws are stated in human language. In both 
these, facts and laws constitute the sum total of 
our knowledge; and any attempt to go beyond 
them would either lead to error, or prove barren of 
results. Abundant proofs and illustrations uf this 
truth might ye adduced, were it necessary. 

III. In both Nature and Revelation, facts and cor- 
responding laws must be confidently received, not- 
withstanding any difficulties that may seem to 
attend them. No true philosopher calls in question 
any well ascertained fact in nature, either because 
he cannot understand how it came to be a fact, or 
why it was not otherwise, or because he cannot see 
how it is consistent with some other facts. He 
wisely sets down such difficulties to the account of his 
imperfect knowledge. The whole volume of na- 
ture is replete, on every page, with difficulties and 
mysteries; yet a careful examination would satisfy 
any reasonable mind, that what is of most practical 
value, lies within the range of human investigation. 
Precisely s0, the volume of Revelation states its facts 
and laws, but leaves many things connected with 


them involved in difficulty or mystery; but the 


Cnristian philosopher, like the natural philosopher, 
will receive the facts and laws upon the Divine tes- 
timony, notwithstanding attending difficulties— 
knowing that he has only begun to learn a system 


of truth which in every direction connects itself with 


the infinite and incomprehensible. 

IV. As each volume contains many things not in 
the other, and each teaches distinctly some things 
which are only indistinctly presented in the other, 
each is superior in its own proper department. Fot 
example, no one would goto the Bible to gscertain 


necessary truth from one of these volumes. If the 


position now taken be correct, then the Christian 


minister must the two following rules: 

(ist.) In those cases in which the subject belongs 

more properly to nature than to revelation, that in- 
of Scripture is to be preferred, which is 


in harmony with the mature deliverance of science, 


By regarding this rule, the Pope and his counsellors 
might have escaped the reproach which justly rests 
upon them for their condemnation of Galileo, who 
taught the earth’s motion round the sun. And so 
the question, whether the word day, in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, signifies a period of twenty-four hours 
or a longer period, may be safely left to be deter- 
mined, if it can be so „ by the investiga- 
tions of geology. That God created all things, and 
that the work of creation was finished in six suc- 
cessive periods of time, the Scriptures clearly de- 
clare. More than this, it may be unnecessary for us 
to affirm. For it was no part of the business of the 
inspired writers to teach the details of science. 

(2d.) In those cases in which the subject belongs 
more properly to revelation than to science, the de- 
clurations of the Bible are not to yield to the deduc- 
tions of science. For example, the question whether 
animals and men were created or developed; and the 
question, whetber the human race sprang from one 

air or from several, are questions of this class. For 
in the first place, the language of the Scriptures on 
these points is unmistakably clear; and they stand 
intimately and essentially connected with that sys- 
tem of truth and that plan of salvation, which it is 
the particular design of the inspired writers to teach. 
And, in the second place, these questions belong to 
the department of science only indirectly; and its 
decisions respecting them would be nothing more 
than the deductions of a doubtful process of reason- 
ing. On such points the faithful minister must 
boldly assert the superior authority of Revelation. 
Happily, geology, so far as it can speak, has settled 
the former of these questions in precise accordance 
with the teachings of the Scriptures; and physiology 
will soon settle the latter, so far as it can speak, in 
in the same way. 

These principles must be earnestly insisted on 
with regard to mental science, as well as with regard 
to other sciences; and in this particular science they 
are of special importance. For the Scriptures come 
in contact with the other sciences only indirectly; but 
with the mind, its faculties and affections, they deal 
directly. It is almost impossible, consequently, that 
a man’s views of the doctrines of the gospel shall 
not be influenced by his metaphysical opinions. It 
is not wonderful, therefore, that dangerous errors 
have arisen from this source more frequently, and to 
a greater extent, than from any other. How would it 
be possible for a man, embracing the Platonic or the 
German philosophy, to hold evangelical views of 
Christianity ? 

1. Now there is a department of mental science 
which belongs more immediately to the investigations 
of the philosopher; and there is another department 
which belongs specially to Revelation. In the form- 
er, let philosophy be supreme; in the latter, let the 
obvious language of Revelation be final. 

For example, the question whether the mind is 
matter or spirit, belongs more properly to Revela- 
tion. True philosophy furnishes strong evidence in 
favour of the immateriality of the soul; but as the 
whole plan of salvation is involved in the question, 
it became necessary for the inspired writers to speak 
most unequivocally, and so they did. The question, 
by what particular medium the mind communicates 
with the material world; whether we learn by expe- 
rience to measure the distances and size of objects; 
by what process the mind rises from known to un- 
known truths; what feelings or emotions are simple 
or compound: these are questions which belong, not 
to the theologian, but to the philosopher. But all 
those questions which involve moral character and 
obligation necessarily belong to revelation, not to 
philosophy. For example, the questions, whether 
holiness and depravity belong to the mind, or are to 
be sought, as phrenologists affirm, in a well balanced 
and healthy brain, or in a badly balanced and dis- 
eased one; whether holiness and sin are predicable 
only of intelligent volitions, and consequently regen- 
eration is the first right volition—or as a western 
theologian gravely announces, perhaps “a nolition” — 
or whether holiness and sin are dispositions of the 
mind, aback of mere volitions—these questions be- 
long more properly to revelation than te philosophy. 
Why? Because the decision of these questions 
affects radically some of the fundamental doctrines 
of the gospel; and on these points, consequently, it 
was absolutely necessary that the inspired writers 
should speak unequivocally, and should make them- 
selves understood ; and they have so spoken. Now, 
there is no reasonable man who has noticed the 
varying and contradictory conclusions of men of 
eminent talents and learning on these subjects, who 
would not at once decide, that it is far safer to rely 
on the plain language of inspiration, than upon the 
speculations of any professed philosopher. I am far 
from admitting, that mental philosophy, so far as it 
can decide such questions, is at variance with the 
Scriptures; but I do mean to assert for the Scrip- 
tures, supremacy in their own appropriate depart- 
ment of instruction. 

The conclusion, then, to which we come, is, 
that our metaphysics are certainly erroneous, when- 
ever they require us, in interpreting the Scriptures, 
to depart from the obvious meaning of their language. 
We are in danger, when it requires the ingenuity 
of learned criticism to produce apparent harmony 
between our metaphysical opinions and the declara- 
tions of inspired men. Such ingenuity is required 
by some of the speculations already alluded to. 
Let any one, for example, take the inspired declara- 
tion, that “the heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked,” and make it harmonize 
with the philosophy that finds depravity in a badly 
balanced or diseased brain. Or let any one take 
David’s prayer, « Create in me a clean heart,” and 
reconcile it with that philosophy which finds sin 
and holiness only in intelligent volitions. 

The truth is, the Bible teaches its own meta. 
physics, which are called in question only by 
minds perverted by a false theory. It recognizes 
in the mind an intellect, whose office it is to dis- 
tinguish between truth and error; a conscience, 
whose office it is to assert the radical difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and urge to the former; 
dispositions and affections in their nature free, the 
main spring of human action, and which give 
character to overt acts; and a will controlled by 
the conscience and affections. Such a mental 
philosophy do the Scriptures teach, and it opens 
the way for the full and unbroken power of the 
gospel to operate upon the mind. 


It is an instructive fact, that the gospel wielded 
its most powerful influence and gained its greatest 
triumphs, when there was no true philosophy in 
the world; and it is a fact no less instructive, that 
when the Reformation poured its light upon the 
darkness that brooded over the Church, it over- 
turned the reigning pagan philosophy, but substi- 
tuted for it no new system. The Scriptures, then, 
can be understood, independently of any existing 
system of metaphysics but their own. Indeed, that 
knowledge of human nature which qualifies us to 
strike the conscience, to touch and arouse the affec- 
tions, to guide the anxious inquirer, is not to be 
gained by the study of any system of mental 
science. It is often possessed in the highest degree 
by men who have never given themselves to such 
investigations. It is gained by the study of men, 
and of that volume which as a mirror reflects 
human nature. 

The history of the past and the state of things in 
our own day, demonstrate that there is no safety but 
in the constant recollection that our office is that of 
interpreters, not that of philosophers. How often and 
to how great extent has the gospel been shorn of 
its power to convict the impenitent and to sanctify 
believers, by men who imagined themselves philoso- 
phers! Indeed, whenever the gospel is cast into a 
philosophical mould, even though not corrupted, it 
fails to affect the masses of the people. There is 
not one in ten in the most intelligent congregation, 
who has ever given any considerable attention to 
metaphysical studies. It is a glorious peculiarity of 
the Scriptures, that they are adapted alike to the 
learned and the unlearned, to the child and the man 
of mature years. The minister who would be suc- 
cessful in his work, must labour to give to bis dis- 
courses the same character. Let him glory in 
preaching the word.” 

2. Still the Christian minister may not neglect 
the study of mental science. These systems have 
risen up to overthrow revealed truth; and it is im- 
portant to those who are set for the defence of the 
truth, to be able to meet errorists on their own 
ground, and to refute false philosophy with the true. 
Chalmers was right when he said, «The main use 
of a right metaphysical formula is not to supply us 
with any new method of investigation, but to vindi- 
cate the old and natural methods, from which we 
should never have been tempted, save for the wrong 
metaphysical formula, which a better metaphysics 
have now superseded ;” that correct metaphysics 
but restores confidence in the old lessons of com- 
mon sense, old as human nature itself, and which we 
never had deserted, or in which we should never 
have lost our confidence, had not a perverse meta- 
physics arisen to disturb and darken it.” Edwards 
performed for the cause of truth an important ser- 
vice, when he demonstrated the absurdity of the 
Arminian doctrine of the self-determining power of 
the will, and often has sound philosophy performed 
for the truth a similar service. 

3. It is essential to the preaching of the word, that 
human reason be kept within its legitimate bounds. 
As Christianity has nothing to fear from the pro- 
gress and diffusion of science, so has it nothing to 
fear, but much to hope, from the legitimate exercise 
of reasom. “Come and let us reason together,” is 
the language which God addresses to men. “Prove 
all things—hold fast that which is good,” is the 
inspired injunction. “ Be able,” said Peter, to 
give to every one that asketh, a reason of the hope 


— 


u was when Paul reasoned that 


fairly and within legitimate limits. Many of the 
most fatal errors by which the Church of Christ has 
been troubled, and the souls of men ruined, have 
originated in the abuse of reason. The Unitarian, 
for example, never was led to reject the doctrine of 
the Trinity by interpreting the Scriptures in accord- 
ance with the established principles of language. It 
is unreasonable, he has heen induced to believe, and 
since the Scriptures, if inspired, can teach nothing 
contradictory of reason, they must admit of some 
other interpretation. Criticism is invoked, therefore, 
not for the purpose of ascertaining what they do 
teach, but to show that their language is susceptible 
of an interpretation more in harmony with the dic- 
tates of reason. The doctrine of the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked is unjust, the Universalist con- 
tends, and it is most unreasonable to believe that 
God can violate the principles of justice. On the 
same ground, the doctrine of imputation is rejected, 
and likewise the doctrine of Divine sovereignty. 

Such facts show how important it is, that the 
legitimate office of reason, in matters of religion, be 
clearly defined. Its proper office embraces three 
particulars, or three departments, viz: 

(Ist.) To weigh the evidence on which the claim 
of the Scriptures to inspiration is founded, and to 
separate from the word of God all mere human com- 
positions. This work embraces a wide and most 
important range of investigation—an investigation 
loudly called for by the signs of the times. 

(2d.) To understand and apply to practical pur- 
poses the truths of Divine revelation. Nothing is 
more reasonable, when we have ascertained that 
“all Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” than 
to receive its teachings with implicit confidence; 
and nothing is more unreasonable than to call them 
in question; nor can human reason find a more 
honourable and delightful employment, than to fol- 
low the great Teacher through the most sublime of 
all sciences, and to draw from the works of God 
confirmations and illustrations of its principles. 
Why should reason be regarded as more honour- 
ably employed, or as having wider range in turning 
over the pages of the volume of Nature, classifying 
its facts, and ascertaining its laws, than in studying 
the volume of Revelation, and collecting its glorious 
truths into a perfect system? 

(3d.) The third office of reason is, to defend 
the doctrines of Christianity against the errors 
of false reasoning. As we combat false philoso- 
phy with the true; so we call in sound reason 
to vindicate the truth against the attacks of false 
reason. We cannot prove the doctrines of the 
Trinity by reason, but we can prove, that it is 
not contradictory of reason, and that its truth 
is necessarily a question to be decided by revela- 
tion, not by reason. It would be unreasona- 
ble to say, that Gud is three in the same sense in 
which he is one; but to say that he is one in one 
sense, and three in another, contradicts no decisicn 
of reason. Ifa man is two in one sense, and one 
in another, why may not God be three in one sense, 
and one in another? The question of the truth of 
the doctrine is purely a question of revelatiun. 
Only God can reveal the mode of his existence. 
We cannot prove the doctrine of the eternal pun- 
ishment of the wicked by reason ; but we can prove, 
that the question whether it accords with the prin- 


| ciples of justice, cannot be determined by reason, 


but only by revelation; and we can prove that, 
without ignoring facts which meet us at every turn, 
we cannot pronounce the doctrine of imputation 
and Divine sovereignty unjust. 

It is, then, an abuse of human reason to put upon 
any part of Scripture an interpretation different from 
that which accords with the established principles of 
language, in order to make it harmonize with its de- 
ductions. One might as well modify the facts re- 
vealed in the volume of Nature for the same pur- 
pose. Why will men trust their limited powers, 
unfurnished with the necessary data, to form conclu- 
sions on subjects of infinite importance, when God 
has spoken to them on these subjects in the plainest 
language? Why will they adopt conclusions re- 
specting humun rights, without the light of that vol- 
ume which is the great charter of those rights? 
Why will they adopt methods for removing evils 
from society, different from, and contrary to the 
teachings of that volume whose especial design it is 
to give instruction on these very subjects? Why 
will men, bearing the ministerial office, imagine 
themselves too wise to need Divine teaching? Let 
them reason—the more strongly the better; but let 
them not reason without data, nor attempt to mea- 
sure the infinite with the finite. Let them reason; 
but let them not forget that as the philosopher de- 
rives from the volume of Nature the entire fund of 
his knowledge, so the Christian derives all his light 
from the volume of revelation. Christian faith is 
the belief of what God has declared to be true; and 
Christian obedience is conformity to his commands. 

The word should be preached literally. ‘That 
is, the discourses of preachers of the gospel should 
be enriched with abundant quotations from the 
Scriptures. This is of great importance, for several 
reasons, viz : 

(Ist.) We cannot explain to the people the word of 
God withaut quoting its language; we may indeed 
utter in our own language truths which are con- 
tained in the Seriptures; but as it is the duty and the 
privilege of the people to read and to teach the Scrip- 
tures, and it is the duty of Christ's ministers so to 
expound the inspired word to them, that they can 
readily read it understandingly, the method, too fre- 
quently adopted, of reading a short passage as a kind 
of motto, and then dismissing the Bible, deserves not 
to be called preaching the word. ee 

(2.) We have the example of Christ and his A pos- 
tles ; and we are not at liberty to disregard it. Read 
carefully the recorded discourses of our Lord, and 
the writings of his Apostles, and observe how con- 
stantly that confirmed and illustrated what they said, 
by literal quotations of the Old Testament. We 
constantly meet with such expressions as, It is 
written,” „What saith the Scripture,” &c. This pe- 
culiarity is the more remarkable, when we remember 
that they taught infallibly, and were able to confirm 
their doctrines by miracles. How much more im- 
portant that uninspired men sustain all their teach- 
ings by literal quotations from the word of God. To 
neglect to do so, is to place ourselves before the peo- 
ple upon an equality with errorists. For they can 
assert as boldly as we; and they can write and speak 
as learnedly and as eloquently. How, then, shall 
the people judge between us and them! 

( 3.) Such a course will guard ministers against fall- 

ing into error, and against adopting an abstract, 
philosophical mode of discussing subjects, which can 
never exert much power over the masses, It will 
guard them against error. It is when the mind is 
turned from the language of inspiration, that men 
become bewildered and lost in the regions of specu- 
lation. But let them make it an invariable rule to 
sustain every doctrine and principle they announce 
by the language of the Bible, and they are not like- 
ly to wander far from the truth. Nor will they de- 
liver to their people cold philosophical abstractions. 
The truths of inspiration, as they are taught in the 
Scriptures, are living, glorious realities. When Je- 
sus teaches the nature of repentance, you see the 
publican kneeling at a distance from the Holy Place, 
smiting on his breast, and crying “God be merciful 
to me a sinner.” You see the prodigal in his tatter- 
ed garments returning to his father’s house; your 
heart melts, as you see the affectionate father throw 
his arms around his long-lost son; and you rejoice 
when you see him clad in the best robe, and seated 
at the joyous feast. When Paul would explain 
Christian faith, he points us to Enoch walking with 
God; Noah building the ark; Abraham offering up 
Isaac; Moses despising the riches and honours of 
Egypt. The human mind demands the same meth- 
od of instruction now as then; and our philosophical 
abstractions, though true as to ideas, fall powerless 
upon the heart. 

(4.) The language of inspiration is better than any 
we can select, and it comes with an authority and a 
certainty that belong not to the declarations of the 
wisest men. There is in it a beauty and simplicity, 
and a fulness of meaning which we attempt in vain 
to equal. And then it is God’s language. The 
people feel, when their faith rests on his declarations, 
that they stand on a firm foundation; when they 
hear his commands, they feel their binding force; 
and when they hear his promises, “great and preci- 
ous,” they go forward with confidence and hope, 
There is much meaning in that inspired description 
of Apollos as a preacher—“an eloquent man and 
mighty in the Scriptures.” Even a man of very 
moderate talents and attainments, may so enrich his 
discourses from the Lord’s treasury, as to instruct 
and interest men of the greatest intelligence and 
learning. He may be mighty in the Scriptures; and 
thus only can a preacher of the gospel be mighty. 

(5.) Such preaching fills the minds of hearers with 
the language as well as the ideas of Scripture. This 
language, stored in the memory, can be called up at 
any time, to resist a temptation, to combat an error, 
or to encourage the desponding heart. It has the 
further effect to interest the people in the reading of 
the Scriptures. Those who are accustomed to see 
their pastor bring forth, from week to week, things 
new and old, rich and precious, out of that treasury, 
will search it for themselves. It is not too much to 
assert, that in multitudes of instances, the poverty of 
the pastor’s discourses with regard to quotations 
from the word of God, has resulted in the decay of 
the piety of his people, and has prepared the way 
for di visions and for ruinous errors. I am persuaded 
that it is difficult to over estimate the importance of 
this point. Success in our warfare demands a more 
abundant and skilful use of the “sword of the 
Spirit.” 

Unless I greatly err, the preaching of our day, 
with comparatively few exceptions, stands in strong 
contrast, in this respect, with that of the preceding 
generation. I am inclined to believe, that one of 
the sermons of Witherspoon, Edwards, or Davies, 
contains as large a number of Scripture 
literally quoted, as one could find in half a dozen 
sermons of our time. ‘Those great men never seemed 


_to feel that they had established any trath, till they 


had confirmed it by the language of inspiration. On 
all subjects, doctrinal and practical, their discourses 
exhibit the same admirable trait, This defect jn 
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word should be with epecial re- 
ferenée. to the forms of error which prevail at the 
time, and in the community. It is not more neces- 
sary that a general should arrange his forces and 
post his ordnance in view of the position of the 
enemy, than that the minister of Christ should be. 
influenced in his statement and defence of the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, by the phases error has as- 
sumed amongst the people he would reach. Let 
us select for illustration the doctrine of justification. 
Errorists have assailed this fundamental doctrine of 
the Gospel in many ways; and thus difficulties of 
very different character prevent the reception of it 
by different individuals and communities. Moral- 
ists expect to be justified on the ground of their 
good works. A discourse which would refute this 
error, would not meet the difficulties of those who 
are trained under Universalist principles to believe 
that every individual is rewarded and punished in 
this life precisely according to his decds. A dis- 
course which would refute this error, would not 
reach the Campbellite error, that men are justified 
in the act of being immersed. And in guarding 
men agsinst this last error, you would not expose 
the Romish doctrine, which confounds justification 
and sanctification, and makes the former, first and 
last, a very complicated affair. 

It is, then, of great importance to the skilful 

ing of the word, that ministers acquaint them- 
selves thoroughly with the errors by which they are 
surrounded, and with the manner in which their ad- 
vocates state and defend them. This is not urged 
merely or chiefly with a view to controversial die- 
cussions, although there are times when the inter- 
ests of the truth demand open controversy; but it 
is urged, that the minister, knowing the difficulties 
which prevent his hearers from receiving the truth, 
may so state and so discuss each doctrine, as quietly to 
relieve their mind. Frequent references in the pul- 
pit to the errors of other denominations, especially if 
the language is harsh, undoubtedly injure the cause 
of truth and religion; but no one objects to any mode 
the preacher may chooee of stating and defending his 
own views. On the contrary, the very fact that the 
discussion is so conducted as to meet objections and 
remove difficulties, awakens an intense interest in it. 
Doctrinal discourses often seem dry and uninterest- 
ing, only because the subject is not so discussed as 
to meet the difficulties under which the minds of men 
are labouring. 

The Bible itself affords many striking illustrations 
and confirmations of what [I am endeavouring to en- 
force. The discourses of our Lord very generally 
had special reference to the errors which prevailed 
among the Jews. In the Epistles to the Romans, 
and the Hebrews, the great question of a sinner’s 
justification before God is discussed; but how differ- 
ently the subject is handled in these two epistles. 
In the former, the apostle addresses both Jews and 
Gentiles; and the argument is so conducted as to 
meet the objections of both. In the latter, he ad- 
dresses Jews only; and the arguments and proofs 
are such as would strike them most forcibly. Both 
are masterly pieces of reasoning; but in each the 
argument is conducted with constant reference to 
the peculiar views of the parties addressed. 

The gospel should be preached symmetrically. It 
presents a beautiful system of truths, some of which 
are more vital to the system, others less so; but all 
are precious, and each should have in our preaching 
its due position and prominence. The cross of 
Christ, like the sun in our planetary system, occu- 
pies the centre, and imparts to all its light and heat. 
Every doctrine, duty, and promise of the Scriptures 
stands intimately connected with the cross of Christ, 
and from that connection derives its meaning and 
its value to us. The preaching of the gospel is but 
the preaching of the cross; and therefore Paul, 
whilst not shunning to declare « the whole counsel 
of God,” determined to know nothing amongst the 
people « but Jesus Christ and him crucified.” No 
doctrine, duty, or promise, can be scripturally 
preached without bringing to view the cross. 

And then there is an inseparable connection be- 
tween the doctrines and the duties of Christianity; 
and therefore the former should have the same pro- 
minence in our preaching as the latter. The doc- 


trines of the gospel constitute the reasons for its pre- 


cepts, and the motives to obey them. What else 
does the Apostle Paul mean when he says, We 
walk by faith, not by sight?” ‘That is, our conduct 
is controlled by the truths we believe? And what 
else does he mean by “obedience to the faith!“ 
The truth is, in every department of human action 
reasonable men act in accordance with what they. 
believe to be true. Most evidently, then, it is im- 
possible to preserve in the Church either vital piety 
_or sound morals without sound doctrine. All the 
doctrines of the gospel are practical, adapted and 
designed to enlighten the intellect, to stirand mould 
the affections, to direct the conscience, and control 
the conduct. No man can preach the doctrines cor- 
rectly without exhibiting their practical bearing. 
The symmetry of God’s system of truth requires 
that equal prominence be given to the doctrines and 
the duties it presents. 

But the skilful preacher of the word will not 
forget, that some doctrines and duties are more im- 
portant than others; nor will he fail to study the 
respective positions of the different doctrines and 
duties in the system, and to observe the comparative 
prominence given to each by the Holy Spirit. 

Errors on this point have sadly marred the 
beauty and impaired the strength of the Church, 


development and growth of Christian character. 
Denominational zeal, in not a few instances, has 
magnified beyond all proportion some one doctrine 
of the gospel, or even an error. The doctrine of 
apostolical succession, or the mode of baptism, 
stands forth in most unnatural dimensions in the 
discourses of some, whilst the great doctrines of 
salvation, made so prominent by the inspired wri- 
ters, are thrown into the shade, or positively re- 
jected. In other instances, some one question of 
morals gains the ascendency in the minds of men. 
As they dwell upon it, with increasing feeling, it 
swells in importance, until all other questions of 
ethics dwindle into comparative insignificance. In 
this state of mind the powers of criticism become 
amazing. No language can be sufficiently plain to 
refute the foregone conclusions. Examples will 
suggest themselves to every mind. 

And then we have the different ages, relations 
and conditions of men, each of which requires its 
appropriate and timely instruction. The different 
vocations, also, each of which has its appropriate du- 
ties and its peculiar temptations. How great the 
variety of truths embraced in the word; and how 
great the skill necessary to enable us to preserve the 
symmetry of the Gospel system, to adapt instruc- 
tion to all classes, and to declare the whole counsel 
of God. | 

These are the extremes—p ing schism in the 
Church of Christ, and turning Christian men into 
moral monsters, as if one or two members of the 
human body had appropriated to themselves the sen- 
timent designed for the whole. But the error of 
which I speak, exists extensively in less offensive 
forms. It requires thorough acquaintance with the 
word of God, with constant, prayerful study, to be 
“a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” The duty is the more 
difficult, because the minister of Christ is not at 
liberty to look simply at the relative positions of the 
different doctrines and promises of the word. He 
must look also at the religious state of his people, 
and adapt his instructions to them. Babes in Christ 
require “the sincere milk of the word,” whilst more 
mature Christians can digest strong meat.” Paul 
was careful in the adaptation of his instructions to 
the condition of the people. 
milk,” he said to the Corinthian Christians, “and 
not with meat; for hitherto ye were not able to 
bear it.” 3 

The word should be preached with deep and 
tender earnestness. That earnestness was expressed 
by Paul, when he said—« Brethren, my heart’s de- 
sire and prayer to God for Israel is—that they might 
be saved.” It is not the earnestness of an ardeist 
temperament, which would be earnest in discussing 
any subject whatever. Much less is it the earnest- 
ness which desires to make a favourable impression 
for the credit or advantage of the speaker. Far 
otherwise. It is the earnestness of an ambassador 
of the Most High God, bearing to men a most mo- 
mentous message, and expecting to give account of 
his work. It is the earnestness of a sinner saved by 
grace, whose heart expands with gratitude, and con- 
strains him to seek his Redeemer’s honour, and to 
plead his cause with unbelieving men. It is the ear- 


> nestness of a heart filled with an enlarged philan- 


thropy, intensely desirous to rescue his fellow-men 
from the darkness and the peril which himself has 
escaped, and to make them partakers of “the like 
precious faith.” In a word, it is the earnestness of 
one whose soul, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, feels the power of the truths he would have 
others feel. 

I need not stay to prove, that the facts in the case, 
and the interests at stake, fully justify this intense 


regard to which it is impossible to feel too strongly, 
if our feelings are of the right kind. Rational feel- 
ing is that which corresponds with our obligations 
and with the interests at stake. Who then, can 
over-estimate the strength of our obligations to our 
Saviour, or the magnitude of the interests involved 
in the work of the Ministry ? 

But deep and tender earnestness is not only justi- 
fied ; it is demanded of the faithful minister; and its 
effects will be most happy. 

ist. It will lead to careful and prayerful prepara- 
tion for the pulpit. Intense interest for the attain- 
ment of an object, naturally prompts to the use of 
the necessary means. When the heart feels strong- 
ly, it causes the intellect to work vigorously. ‘The 
anxious physician will study thoroughly his patient's 
disease, and earnestly seek the appropriate 
So will the zealous minister study, at the same 
time, the character of his hearers, and how to adapt 
his discourse to them. 

2d. It will correct more faults than cou 


any 
teacher of elocution. It will make both style and | 


«I have fed you with 


earnestness. This is, perhaps, the only subject with | P 
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artificiel sentences, nor rounds off its periods 
It does not express itself in lan- 
guege Which half those it would convince and per- 
suade G6 not understand. Feeling is natural and 
simple ig its style, and as natural in intonation. He 
whose immost soul is stirred by some great themeor 
some mighty interest, is in little danger of 


the studied intonations and emphasis of those who 
have coully and critically marked every emphatic 


word, and fixed in their minds the varied intonations 


necessary to give the precise expression to 
sentiment. And he will easily avoid the pul 
tone, too common in some latitudes, which has in it 
a sort of insignificant sacredness, and which, whilst 
it offeuds persons of taste, soothes others into a 
quiet sleep. 

It does seem that so few ministers of the 
gospel are natural in their style, tone, and gestures. 
Surely there ie nothing in the great themes they 
discuss, to make them artificial or unnatural. And 
it is difficalt to over-estimate the importance of lay- 
ing aside every thing of the kind. The feelings of 
the human heart can never be stirred by a discourse, 
however able, dressed in artificial style, and deliv. 
ered in an unnatural manner. 

3d. A deep and tender earnestness diffuses itself 
through the audience. It is difficult for even the 
most thoughtless to hear without emotion, a speaker 
who feels intensely, and whose theme evidently 
justifies his feeling. And it is difficult for the most 
devout to bear with pleasure and profit a dis- 
course, however momentous or precious its truths, 
delivered with little animation or emotion. Felix 
had never trembled under the reasoning of Paul, if 
the depths of his feeling had not corresponded with 
the strength and point of his argument; nor bad 
Agrippa been constrained to cry out—« Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” Nothing is 
more common than to see men whose talents and 
attainments do not rise above mediocrity, but whose 
hearts glow with intense feeling, produce impres- 
sions far deeper, than others possessed with extra- 
ordinary talent and learning. 

And that which is true of speakers of all classes, 
and on all subjects, is specially true of the Chris- 
tian ministry; for the truths of the gospel are not 
merely matters of the judgment or of taste. They 
all make their appeal through the intellect to the 
heart. They are designed not only to instruct, 
but to awaken feeling and intensify it. Were I to 
mention the defect which, more than any other, de- 
stroys the efficiency of the ministry of this age, [ 
do not know but I should be obliged to mention 
the lack of deep and tender earnestness. It is mate 
ter of frequent complaint gmongst the laity. We 
live in an age when the minds of men, under the 
stirring events that multiply upon us, are unusually 
excited. It will not answer for the ministers of 
Christ, in snch an age, just within sight of mighty 
changes which are to bear tremendously upon the 
cause of Christ, to deliver their messages as if ro- 
citing an uninteresting lesson. Intense Christian 
feeling is always eloquent and effective, and it is 
demanded alike by the interests of the subject and 
by the age in which we live. 

The word should be preached in faith. I do 
not mean, simply, that ministers of Christ must be- 
lieve the truths they proclaim, but that they should 
preach with the expectation of success. How soon, 
and to what extent, decided results are to be ex- 
pected, must depend, to some extent, upon circum. 
stances; but most certainly, amongst those familiar 
with Christianity, many of whom are children of the 
covenant, the faithful minister has the right to ex- 
pect success under the ordinary ministrations of the 
word. 

The preaching of the gospel is designed to ac- 
complish two principal objects: the conversion of 
the impenitent and the edification of believers. Both 
these objects each minister should expect to see 
attained under his ordinary and regular ministra- 
tions. I desire to call attention specially to this 
point, because there is reason to fear that many 
ministers and churches do not expect success, to any 
considerable extent, under the weekly ministrations 
of the word. ‘The conversion of sinners, especially, 
is supposed to belong to times of revival, when extra 
services shall be enjoyed. It is true that there ever 
have been, and ever will be, “set times to favour: 
Zion ;” but it is no less true, that it is both the right 
and the duty of ministers and churches to expect to 
hear, from week to week, the inquiry. What must 
I do to be saved?” For, 

1. They have in their hands the very means or- 
dained of God to this end. They have that gospel 
which commends itself to the consciences of men in 
the sight of God, which is the power of God to sal - 
vation. Surely he who goes forth at God's bidding 
to accomplish an end, and faithfully uses the means 
divinely ordained to that end, ought to expect not to 
labour in vain. 

2. Christ's ministers go forth, cheered by the 
precious promise of the Lord—*« Lo, I am with you 
always.” Following the leadings of his providence, 
they choose their field, and begin their work. Have 
they not the right—is it not their daty—to plead his 
promise, and expect its fulfilment? . 

It is not to be forgotten that real success is not 
always immediately apparent. Impressions may be 
made on the mind of a sinner to day, which may not 
produce visible results for months or years. 
precious seeds are often lodged in the minds of the 
young, which do not produce fruit till they reach ma- 
ture life. Dr. Scott states that he once complained, 
in a New Year’s discourse, that for a whole twelve 
month he had seen no fruit of his preaching ; « yet 
it appeared within the course of the next twelve- 
month, that not less than ten of, fyelve had been 
brought to consider their ways’ during that dis 


and as sadly have they spoiled the symmetrical ¢ couraging year.’ But whilst it is true that the suc- 


cess of the faithful minister is not always at once ap- 
parent, and that the full extent of his usefulness 
will never be known in this world; it is still true, 
that we have the right to expect evidence that our 
labours are not in vain. | 

We have not only reason to expect success, but 
such expectation is essential to our greatest usefal- 
ness. For— 

1. It exerts an important influence upon the 
choice of subjects, and the preparation of discourses. 
To the minister who preaches without expecting re- 
sults, there may seem to be no very special reason 
why one topic should be selected rather than an- 
other; or why, in the treatment of a subject, one 
method should be preferred to another. But he who 
aims and expects to make decided impressions, will 
carefully consider the character and conditions of his 
hearers, and will seek to adapt the means to the end. 
When Paul preached in idolatrous Athens, he as- 
sailed their polytheism, and proclaimed the one true 
God. When he preached in Damascus, he con- 
founded the Jews, “ proving that this is very Christ.” 
He expected success; he adapted his discourses to 
the people; and he was not disappointed. 

2. The expectation of success has a powerful 
influence upon the delivery of a discourse. How 
can the minister who has selected his subject, and 
prepared his sermon in the confident hope that it 
will feed and strengthen believers, and that it may 
make saving impressions upon some unconverted 
soul, deliver that discourse in a dull, monotonous 
manner, or in an artificial style? Will he not no- 
cessarily throw his whole soul into it, and compel 
his hearers to feel that he feels himself speaking to 
immortal beings, in view of judgment and eternity! 
But it is not in human nature to preach thus under 
the disheartening influence of unbelief. 

3. It leads to earnest prayer. We know that de- 
praved men will not be converted by the power of 
our arguments and the earnestness of our appeals; 
and we know, as well, that the growth of Christians 
depends upon the continued influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The desire and expectation of success, then, 
will send us to the throne of grace, there to offer. 
‘the effectual fervent prayer.” Like the Apostle, ~ 
“we will give ourselves continually to prayer, and 
to the ministry of the word?” 

4. It will lead to careful inquiry, if success be 
not enjoyed, why the — is withheld ; aad thue 
hindrances will be discovered and removed. Those 
who have no particular expectation of success, are 
not disappointed by lack ofsuccess. Consequently _ 
no earnest inquiry into the causes is instituted. 
Therefore errors are not detected, and stumbling 
blocks are not removed. In nota few instances the 
cause of Jack of success is in the minister himself; 
in other instances it is in the church; often it is in 
both. Those who expect success will inquire ear 
nestly and prayerfully wy it is pot enjoyed; and 
this 1 asin multitudes of instances, will se- 
cure it. 3 

5. It will lead to private inquiry and copversa- 
tion with the pious and the impenitent—especially 
with the latter. In multitudes of instances deep 
impressions are made on the minds of impenitent 
persons, under the preaching of the word, which, 
with proper attention and encouragement, might 
result in conversion. But as neither pastor ner 
people are expecting such impressions to be made, 
their anxiety remains unknown, and worldly cares 
and influences soon banish them from the mind; or 
they continue in a dark and bewildered state for | 
months or years. The eye of the faithful minister 
who expects success, ie quick to detect in hie bear- 
ers evidences of serious thoughtfulness, and to 
low up the impressions made under his public min- 
istrations with suitable private instructions. He 
„watches for souls,” 

6. It will secure the blessing of God upon the 
preached word. „ Without faith it is impossible to 

lease God.” Faith is ss truly a Christian virtue, 
in relation to the duties of life, 28 in relation to 
prav--; and unbelief is no less offensive to God in 
tne former than in the latter. We walk by faith,» — 
as well as pray in faith. ‘* He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with icing, bringing his sheaves with 
him. We hopoar God in believing this and simi- 
lar precious promises; and we dishonour him ia 
doubting them. ; 

This very imperfect view of this most important 
subject, justifies the following conclusions: 

1. The mixture of human wiedom with the di- 
vine, diminishes the power of the lauter. Paul de- 
clares that he was sent to preach the Gospel, “ not 
with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ 
should be madeof none effect.» And he preached 
it,“ not in the words which man’s wisdom teach- 
eth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, compare — 
ing spiritual things with spiritual.“ Human leara- 
ing is valuable to a Christian minister, chiefly as it 
qualifies him more clearly to exhibit the precious 
truths contained in the word of God in their ye ome 
beautiful, symmetrical proportions, and to ad 
them against the assaults of false learning. The 


Gospel, by itself, attended by the Spirit who dicta. 
ted it, is the power of unto salvation**—ig 
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From our London ‘Correspondent. 
Lenvon, April 29th, 1856. 


NAVAL REVIEW AT PORTSMUUTH. 
Messrs. Editors The topic during the past week 
which has absorbed the public attention to the ex- 
élosion of matters more important, is the grand 
maval review at Portsmouth. I will not weary your 
Yeaders with details, which fill whole pages of our 
daily and weekly prints, nor try to review the merits 
with which doubtless they have elsewhere read of 
the ead) mishaps and humilistions suffered by the 
Queen's Prime Minister and the House of Lords, 
by Bishops and Commoners, in their unsuccessful 
efforia to gain their suitable and assigned places in 
the pageant; or after it was over, to uccomplish a safe 
and comfortable railway return from the scene to 
Weir homes in London. A crowd is essentially re- 
publican: in its tendencies, and when places and 
nts of view are the objects of general competition, 
sre ie seldom much respect of persons. As might 
have been expected, the two Houses of Parliament 
met the night after in shockingly bad humour. Gov- 
ernment and the Admiralty Board came in for their 
full share of buffetting, though the railway directors 
Seem to have deserved quite as severe a handling. 
However, on the whole, John Bull is pleased with 
the national display, and congratulates himself that 
be can make a show of naval force still far beyond 
what belongs to any of his neighbours. ö 
5 TREATY OF PARIS. 

‘There is a general feeling of dissatisfaction abroad 
with the terms of the Treaty of Paris. No doubt 
these fell short of what many have regarded as with- 
in Yeach. Still, if Russia is disabled from further 
encroachments by way of the Black Sea, and if the 
mighty highway furnished by the Danube is to be 
thrown open to the world’s commerce, we may con- 

tulate ourselves that if England has not gained 

he military renown there she thinks desirable by the 

war, she has still done enough to secure at the least 
all that she began it for. Doubtless we would like 
to see Poland restored to the list of European ne- 
tions, and Hungary and Italy set free. But Gov. 


érnments cannot wisely underteke the part 


Quixottes or knights-errant; nor when on former o- 

casions they have done so, have the results been 

very encouraging. It is to be feared that the fitness 

of these people for the enjoyment of liberty is still 
problematical, and they must wait, it appears, for 
new ts of an overruling Providence, ere 
they can be allowed to stand erect among their fel- 
low-men of the European family. A revolutionary 
fire smoulders and gains ground among most of 
these people, and it may burst into flames at a mo- 
ment’s notice, spreading the conflagration over half 
the continent. For this the world must be prepared, 

_and against it Dynasties and Govornments are 
taking whet precautions they can. Among these, 
the proposal of Count Walewski to compel Belgium 
to gag her press is evidently one. But these wise 
endeavours can do no more than retard the outbreak, 
which is destined sooner or later to waken up the 
world to a new and terrible display of human power, 
if not of human madness and wickedness. 


A NEW EDUCATION BILL FOR SCOTLAND. 
The question of national education in Scotland is 
again before us, with little prospect of a settlement. 
The bill of the Lord Advocate, at present in Parlia- 
ment, would lessen the power of the Established 
Church without, I fear, satisfying the Free Church, 
or the Dissenters; and it is to be feared that amid 
the clash of opinions and parties, nothing will be 
done. There is no one point less easy of adjust- 
ment than this. And so keen are the feelings of 
those who assume the leadership on either side, that 
the discussion generally assumes a form so exas- 
perated as to render any new approach to it the sig- 
nal for a renewal of all former asperities. Thus ig- 
morance is perpetuated; and while continental na- 
tions under despotic governments heve schools and 
oditeges sufficient for all their wants, the United 
Kingdom runs the fearful risk of being left behind in 
the race of intelligence, and of thus attaching a bad 
name and degrading character to our popular con- 

stitution. 

PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD—ORGANS IN 
CHURCHES. 


The Synod of the Presbyterian Church in Eng- 
laud has just closed its sittings. Among other mat- 
ters of less importance, the question regarding the 
use of an organ in public worship, occupied a large 
ehare of the attention of the Court. Your readers 
are doubtless aware that in the Presbyterian church- 
es of the three Kingdoms, instrumental music has 
hitherto been unknown. Last year, however, an 
independent congregation at Warrington having 
claimed admission, and having been received into 
the Church, were allowed sub silentio to continue 
the use of their organ. Thus encouraged, the large 
and infivential Presbyterian congregation of St. 
George's, Liverpool, petitioned their Session to al- 
iow ‘them to erect an instrument in their church, and 
were permitted to do so; since which time all the 
devotional services have been conducted in that plan 
of the organ. ‘The question 

ite ecclesiastical legality,, however, was not al- 
lowed to fall asleep. Mr. Lang, one of the ruling 
elders, brought it up by complaint to his Presbytery, 
when a resolution was carried in favour of non - in- 
terference. This in turn was complained against by 
several members to the Synod, and thus the matter 
came te be fairly before the Supreme Court. Par- 
ties, however, before the case was called, agreed to 
bring the general question, Whether instrumental 
musie should be tolerated in our churches, before 
the House, in the form of an overture, affirming the 
negative, thus avoiding all personal matters and de- 
tatis connected with the individual case, and leaving 
the principle to be decided spart from its accidental 
accompaniments. After a long and feir discussion, 
the vote was taken, when it resulted thus :—Ap- 
prove the overture condemning the use of instru- 
mental music, 39 ministers and 29 ruling elders— 
total, 58. Receive the overture and appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the matter, to consult Presbyte- 
ties and Sessions, and report to next Synod, 25 
niinisters and 7 ruling elders—total, 32. Of the 
eeven ruling elders in the minority, five belong to 
tlie congregations in which the innovation began, 
es thet it may fairly be inferred that among the 
people generally there is no desire for the change. 


war WE CLING TO OLD Fassions. 


to instruct add per |’ 
nad. edily, Christinns, Perhaps the 


be s man of | 


the undergraduates, &., kept up a continu- 


their inflaence and authority to sap the nation’s 


milita 
gaged.in giving an afternoon's entertainment to the 
Sabbath-breakers in Regent’s Park, and is erecting 
elevated platforms for their accommodation while so 
employed, To this he is adding refreshment rooms 
for the public. All this is entirely contrary to 
expressed wish and conscientious scruples of the 


an outburst of. public indignation will ere long show 
the innovating Baronet that he has meddled with a 
matter far beyond his management. D. G. 


FORRIGN ITEMS. 


Youne Men’s CHRISTIAN SOCIETIES IN 
France.—The Young Men’s Christian 
Union held its Fourth Anniversary in Paris, 
on the llth ult. Its Report was encour- 

ing. The General Union for France has 
fifty five sections in different places, and 
comprehends about six hundred godly young 
men. The Paris Union has had ninety- 
nine members during the four years; it has 
Bible classes in French, English, and Ger- 
man. The reading-room begins to be much 

uented. It mourns the removal of one 
of its warmest friends in Pastor Adolphe 
Monod; and also the loss of one of its first 
members, in his nephew, Henri Babut, who 
had gone to the Crimea as missionary a few 
— „end whom the Lord has taken 
to himself from the field. 


THe CONRESS AND IrAxr.—“ I am as- 
sured,” says the Turin correspondent of the 
London Times, by persons coming from 
Central Italy, that the excitement to learn 
the decision of the Congress on Italian af- 
fairs is most intense there, and that, should 
the judgment be adverse to all their hopes, 
the disappointment of the people will be 
proportionately bitter; and, in despair of 
ever obtaining justice by such means, they 
are extremely likely to follow the counsels 
of the wildest republican leaders, who are 
now, as always, active and ready to take 
advan of any circumstance to exasper- 
ate the multitude against the moderate par- 
ty, even though in so doing they play the 

me of Austria and Rome. From Rome 
got that the Papal Government expresses 

at confidence in the Congress, and relies 
ily on Austrian. diplomacy for protection 
from reform, feeling, probably, that mutual 
interests will prove the best fee te an advo- 
cate with a bad cause.“ | 
A Fact.—It is estimated 
that every one of the soldiers who besieged 
Sebastopol has cost, on an average, far more 
to France and:England than a gospel mis- 
sionary would have cost, according to the 
usual remuneration, in every part of the 


globe. 


Wives Awake.—An “Early Rising As- 
sociation” has just been formed (says the 
Sunderland Herald) in the thriving and 
populous town of Middlesbro’. All the 
members are bound, under penalties, not to 
be in bed after half-past five o’clock, A.M. 


FaTHer GAvazzi AT OxFrorD.—During 
the week Father Gavazzi has been lecturing 
at the Town-hall, Oxford. The subject for 
the first lecture was, The Papal army of 
Great Britain and its Protestant Allies.” 
There were upwards of five hundred per- 
sons present, chiefly undergraduates, who 
manifested their disapprobation by inces- 
sant rounds of hooting, hissing, cock-crow- 
ing, and cries of Apostate,” ‘“‘Go back to 
Rome.” Several fireworks were ignited. 
“Tractarian Encroachments”’ was the text 
of the second lecture, and on this occasion 


ous storm. On Thursday the oration was 
on “ The Inquisition, Ancient and Modern,” 
when, in consequence of there being a strong 
muster of police, including the junior proe- 
tor and suite, and four pro-proctors, the 
lecturer was able to proceed. On Friday 
afternoon Gavazzi delivered a concluding 
lecture on Nuns and Nunneries, and was 
listened to throughout with great attention. 


GovERNMENT Support oF IDOLATRY IN 
Inpra.—A Calcutta correspondent says: 
“J am told that the allowance granted by 
Government to the idol temple at Pooree 
has been discontinued under orders from 
home. The abolition of this grant has been 
an object with Indian missionaries and phi- 
lanthropists for some years.” 


Joun Bunyan’s Fiute.—The flute with 
which John Bunyan beguiled the tedious- 
ness of his captive hours, is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Howells, tailor, Gainsbor- 
ough. In appearance it does not look un- 
like the leg of a stool—out of which it is 


said that Bunyan, while in prison, manu- 
factured it. When the turnkey, attracted 


by the sound of music, entered his cell to 
ascertain, if possible, the cause of the har- 
oe the flute was replaced in the stool, 
and by this means detection was avoided.— 
Lincolnshire Times. 

Mepicat Scrence.—The Sultan has au- 
thorized the formation of a Medical Society 
at Constantinople, and has sanctioned its 
title as the Imperial Medical Society of 
Constantinople. The new Institution was 
started by the English medical men at Scu- 
tari. 

Eorrr.—A letter from Alexandria of the 
9th ult., in the Independence Belge, says: 
„The news from Abyssinia, which bas ar- 
rived in the last few days, represents the 
Emperor Theodosius I. as still occupied 
with the idea of new conquests. He has, it 
appears, the project of conquering all Afri- 
ca, and of converting the inhabitants to 
Christianity according to his fashion. He 
has abolished slavery for the men, but not. 
for women, whom he considers in the light 
of inferior creatures. A Copt of Cairo, 
known by his fanaticism, has been named 
patriarch by Theodosius. He encourages 
the latter to put to death all those who re- 
fuse to be converted.” 


Mormons IN Eunorz.— The Mormons 
have established a paper at Copenhagen, 
called the Star of ndinavia. In this 
it is stated that the number of the “ Latter 
Day Saints” in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, amounts to 2692 persons, among 
whom are 21 elders, 19 priests, 15 teachers, 
and 11 deacons. In Sweden there are 340 
Mormons. From the Ist of July to the end 
of December, 1855, 22 emigrated to Ameri- 
ca. In Denmark there are 2247 Mormons, 


i 
yeors Interesting ALUMNAL CELEBRATION. 
de First Auniversary of the Philadel- 


ol, | phia Normal School was celebrated in San- 
conse on strest Hall, Philadelphia, on the 10th 


14 


inst. As this Institation is for the educa- 


tion of teachers, the turn-out of former 
w |. graduates, and the pupils, with friends of 


education, made an unusually interesting 
audience. Addresses were delivered by the 
‘Rev. Dr. Leyburn, Mayor Conrad, and 
Judge Kelly, The exercises were enlivened 
by a fine band of music, and the ladies 
seemed inspirited with new. zeal in their 
‘praiseworthy labours. 

CuurcH-coine IN Lonpon.—In Lon- 
don, out of a population of two and a half 
millions, only five hundred thousand attend 
eburch. In Liverpool the proportion is 
about one-third of the population. The 
ease seems to be pretty much the same in 
all great cities. — | 


MUNIFICENT Braurxsr.— The value of 
the property left by the late Mrs. Garrett 


to the Garrett Biblical Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois, is not less than $300,000. 


HUMBOLDT AND THE TABLE RAPPERS.— 
Baron Humboldt has written a letter to the 
New York Post, in which he emphatically 
contradicts the report that he had become 
a convert to the spirit-rappiog imposture. 
He says he has a “ holy horror of pine-wood 
spiritualism and psychographic mysticisms.“ 


Unitep States MzDTOAL ConvENTION. 


Ehe United States Medical Convention 


assembled at Detroit on the 6th ult. Dr. 
George B. Wood of Philadelphia took the 
Chair. An Address of Welcome was de- 


livered by Dr. Pitcher, on behalf of the 


physicians of Michigan. The following 


officers for the ensuing year were then cho- 


sen:—President, Zina Pitcher of Detroit. 
Vice-Presidents, T. W. Blatehford, New 
York; W. H. Boling, Alabama; E. Ged- 
dings, South Carolina; and W. H. Brisbane, 


Wisconsin. Secretaries, W. Brodie, Michi- 
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gan; W. C. Foster, Tennessee. Treasurer, 


Casper Wister, Pennsylvania. 


Tae BRIDAL AND THE GRAVE.—We to- 
day received, says the Boston Traveller of 
Wednesday of last week, two announce- 
ments, one of the marriage, in Hudson, 
New Hampshire, on the 29th April, of 
Miss Hannah C. Howe, the other her death, 
on the 6th of May. A brief space between 
the bridal garb and the robes of death. 


Wants or Lonpon.—The London News 
lately said in a leader on the adulteration 
of food, so common in the great metropolis, 
„with all the wealth of the world at our 
call, there are very few in this metropolis 
who can get a glass of pure water to drink, 
or a bit of genuine bread to eat. 


DOMESTIC WS. 


Tue Paciric.—A correspondent of the New 
York Herald has addressed to that journal a 
communication which he thinks will be a 
„grain of consolation to the despairing.” 
The consolation is contained in a letter ad- 
dressed to the writer, dated London, April 
22, and is to the effect that Captain Tucker of 
the ship Swallow, on whose representation he 
had every reason to believe that he had seen 
the Pacific drifting befure a gale, with her 
machinery disabled, the English Government 
sent out two steamers in search, does not yet 
give up the Pacific as lost, but thinks there is 
still hope that the passengers and crew are 
yet safe on some of the shores of Greenland, 
whither she has been blown by the gale. 


GENERAL JOSEPH WaRREN.—It seems that a 
few weeks since (says the Boston Post) the 
late Dr. John C. Warren disinterred from the 
family tomb underneath St. Paul's church, 
the remains of his uncle, General Joseph War- 


ren, whose icipation in the memorable 
fight upon Bunker’s Hill has rendered his 
name imm in the annals of our country. 


They were placed in a stone urn, upon which 
an appropriate epitaph had been engraved, 
and with those of other members of the famil 
were taken to Forest Hill Cemetery. The skull 
was quite perfect, the chin still remaining. 
Behind one of the ears was seen an aperture, 
which indicated the place where the fatal ball 
entered which ended his brief but glorious 
career. 


A Youne Apvocarz.—In the Municipal 
Court, Boston, a short time since, John Spaine, 
convicted of aggravated assault, was called u 

, and was permitted to plead in 
behalf of his father. hs tones boy spoke with 
all the eloquence of love and simplicity, plead- 
ing for mercy; and he promised the Judge 
that if he would let his father off this time, his 
mother and he would take care that he did not 
„do naughty” any more. The pleading of the 
affectionate son effected a mitigation of the 
sentence from the House of Correction to four- 
teen days imprisonment in the common jail. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE Michidax ProuiBsi- 
tory Liquor Law.—Much excitement was oc- 
casioned in Detroit, Michigan, on the 9th 
inst. in consequence of the arrest of four per- 
sons for violation of the Prohibitory Liquor 
Law. The military were called out to pre- 
serve the peace. During the examination of 
the cases on the following day the informer 
was driven from the Court room and chased 
into a —— which was besieged 
by an excited crowd several hours. He finally 
returned, and the trial proceeded without fur- 
ther interruption. 


Equestrian Statuz.—A bronze equestrian 
statue of Washington is about to be erected in 
New York, at the junction of the Bowery and 
Fourth Avenue. ‘The granite pedestal will be 
fourteen feet high, and the statue about the 
same. The cost, amounting to $25,000 or 
$30,000, has been defrayed by private sub- 
scription. The statue was moulded by Mr. 
H. I Brown, and is now ready. 


DasTtarDLy Ovurrace oN THE MICHIGAN 
SournERN RAILAOAD.—The freight train on 
the Michigan Southern Railroad, says the 
Chicago Democrat of the 1st inst., which passed 
the Ainsworth station on its way to the West, 
on Tuesday evening, about half-past seven 
o’clock, ran against an obstruction on the road, 
and instantly the train of fifteen or eighteen 
cars were dashed into one confused heap of 
broken materials; the engine was nearl 
buried in a ditch, the tender turned off, and, 
in fact, a sg alge wreck made of every thing 
belonging to the train. The engineer and fire- 
man were both badly injured. Sixteen valua- 
ble horses which were on board the train 
were instantly killed; one of the animals was 
landed on the top of the debris of the broken 
cars, which latter, we are informed, was fifteen 
or sixteen feet in height. Upon examination 
it was found that some fiends had nailed some 
rails and ties upon the track, and chained them 
down, rendering the passage of a train totally 
out of the question. The obstruction, no 
doubt, was intended for the five minutes to 
nine passenger train from this city, but this 
freight train was behind time. The destruc- 
tion of it no doubt saved probably hundreds of 
lives. The train which left here on Tuesday 
evening at five minutes to nine, was filled with 
passengers, and had it come in contact with 
the obstructions placed by these vile miscreants, 
the result would have been an accident which 
would have exceeded in its horrible details 
any that has heretofore happened in the annals 
of railroad travelling. 


Woot.—William Jarvis of Vermont, one of 
the largest wool growers in the country, pub- 
lishes an able letter in favour of the abolition 
of the duty on foreign wool. He believes such 
abolition would benefit rather than injure the 
wool growing interests of American farmers. 


RecoGNiTION or WaLker’s GOVERNMENT.— 
On Wednesday, the 14th inst., the President 
received Padre Vijil as Minister from Nicara- 

a, and of course recognised the Walker- 
Rivas-Fillibuster rule, which is (or lately was 
contending for existence there, as the actu 
and rightful government. Padre Vijil present- 
ed his credentials to the Secretary of State, ac- 
cording to previous understanding, and was in- 
troduced to the President, when the customary 
speech was made and answer returned. 


Inunpartion 1n from 
the interior of the State of Mississippi inform 
us that the water-courses are all swollen to an 
unprecedented height, flooding the lowlands, 
sweeping away fences, bridges, &., in their 
progress, and submerging the young crops of 
cotton and corn, At the town of Katerprise 
the Chickasaha river had risen 56} feet, over- 
flowing its banks, and covering the roads to 


1208 of whom are in Copenhagen. There | 
are but seven Mormons iu Iceland. 


the depth of eight feet. This is the greatest 


rise ever known there. On the Mobile and 


— 


1 
E 


| more ardent enemies of Russia, still it cli 


Boston, of 873 tons, to take out the emigrants 


Hotel, Washington, District of Columbia, on 


‘died at Greensboro’, Georgia. His disease was 


vessel to convey them to the sufferers. Colleo- 


of deviation. 


ing ill of 
The 


| 
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Onio railroad a train of three cate going south 


from Ssooba, ran off the track from the under- E 


mining of the approach to the Okatabba 
The — who was 


ing a ride on 
the cow-catcher, was — 


but escaped by swimming. A few other slight | 


breaches in the railway had also been made. 


Exicration ro Lissria.—The 
Herald 
have been received by the Pennsylvania Colo- 
nization Society for a i 
tion to sail on the Ist 


June next 


who are to be emancipated for the purpose. 


Lats Syow.—The Greenbrier Era says there 
was fine sleighing at Nicholas Court House, 
Virginia, on the 24th April, snow having 
— the day previous to the depth of seven 
inches. 


A Propvuctive Srate.—The State of Ohio 


PRES: 


Colonization | 
says about six hundred applications 


from | 


vannab, of whom the great majority are slaves, | n 


has 3400 miles of canals, railroad, and river 
navigation, and raised in 1855 thirty million 
pre of wheat, and eighty million bushels 
of corn. 


Peacags 1n New Jxxszr.— Accounts from 
all parts of New Jersey agree in stating that 
the prospects of a large yield of peaches were 
never better than at present. 

Arriva, or tHe Camets.—By a letter re- 
ceived in this city, says the Savannah Repub- 
lican, from Major Wayne, we learn that the 


United States storeship Supply, which was 
dispatched last year by the Government to the 
East for the purpose of procuring a cargo of 
camels, has arrived at Galveston, Texas. The 
* left Smyrna on the 15th of February, 
and during the long journey lost but a sing 
camel. Under the order for their importation, 
these animals are to be kept one year in Texas 
after they are landed, for the pes of accli- 
mation and breeding, after which they are to 
be placed on the overland route to the Pacific, 
for the purpose of ing the mails, and per- 
haps small packages of freight. 

CotonizatTion Saip.—The American Coloni- 
zation Society have chartered a fine ship at 


to Liberia. The ship was to sail from Boston 
on the 15th inst. for Savannah, and from that 
rt on the lst of June for Monrovia. We 
ave good cause to believe that the number to 
go out in this ship will not be less than three 
hundred. 


A Warirer KILIxD sy a Memser or Con- 
Gress.—A terrible affray occurred at Willard’s 


the 8th inst., in which Thomas Keating, an 
Irishman, one of the waiters, was shot by P. 
T. Herbert, a member of Congress from Cali- 
fornia. The. difficulty arose from the latter 
having ordered his breakfast at eleven o’clock 
A. M. which the deceased said he was not 
authorized to give without leave from the of- 
fice. A rencontre ensued, which resulted in 
this terrible manner. 


Troops IN Fiortpa.—On inquiry at the War 
Department the Washington Star learns that 
there are now stationed in Florida ten compa- 
nies of regulars (artillery) whose aggregate 
strength is about eight hundred men, and five 
companies of mounted volunteers, numbering 
about four hundred men, the aggregate force 
thus being about twelve hundred men. The 
Indians whom these troops are to fight do not 
number a hundred warriors, all told 


Water anv Loss or Lirze.—On the 
27th ult., the Mississippi, at Dubuque, Iowa, 
was very high, and still rising. The islands 
opposite that city were entirely submerged, 
and the levee was in great danger. The steam- 
er Bramond grounded on one of these islands, 
and in getting her off two of her hands were 
drowned. Vast quantities of drift wood wer 
floating down the river. | 


DeatH or Ex-Governor Troup.—The Hon. 
George M. Troup died on the 3d inst., at his 
residence in Laurens county, Georgia. He had 
filled the highest offices in the gift of his 
native State, having served as Governor of 
Georgia, Representative and Senator in the 
Federal Congress. He was in his 76th year. 


Monicipat Satartes.—The lower branch of 
the Councils of New York has adopted a reso- 
lution to increase the salaries of the principal 
officers of that corporation thus:—Mayor, from 
$3000 to $6000 a year; Comptroller, from $3000 
to $5000; Street Commissioner, from $2500 to 
$5000; Deputy Street Commissioner, from 
$1500 to $2500. 


Darn or a DistincuisHeD Man.—lIntelli- 
gence has been received at Washington of the 
sudden death of the Hon. William C. Dawson, 
late United States Senator from Georgia, and 
formerly Governor of that State. is last 
Senatorial term expired March 4, 1855. He 


neuralgia of the heart. 


Toe Care De Verve Surrerers.—In view 
of the lamentable accounts reaching us from 
the Cape De Verde Islands, the New York 
Corn 3 Association has appointed a 
committee of twenty-five to receive contribu- 
tions, invest them in provisions, and charter a 


tions have also been made in Philadelphia. 


SrrawBerry Freax.—The Louisville Courier 
states that a singular freak of nature is notice- 
able this year in the strawberries of that neigh- 
bourhood. The variety called the Longworth 
Prolific has been remarkable as having sta- 
mens and pistils on the same flower, but all 
the plants of that variety are now in bloom 
near Louisville, and all destitute of stamens. 
The flowers are all alike, fine large pistillate 
blooms, entirely without stamens. Some of the 
beds are three years old, and others two years, 
and this present bloom is the first appearance 


Novet Lawsvit.—The First Dutch Reformed 
church of Jersey City has sued Mr. Welch, the 
architect, for $25,000 damages. They allege 
that Mr. Welch furnished an estimate to build 
a church for $20,000, but that already, when 
rr y half completed, it has cost $25,000. Hence 
the suit. 


FURKIGN NEWS. 


FROM BUROPE. 


By the steamer Atlantic we have London 
dates to April 30th. 

The most interesting feature in the news is 
the official publication of the Treaty of Peace, 
consequent upon its ratification by the sove- 
reigns whose representatives lately met in 
Conference, and the formal proclamation of 


peace. 

Great alarm prevails both in England and 
France lest the return of the allied armies 
from the Crimea should import some of the 
Asiatic plagues. The French Government 
have taken precautions to guard against such 
contingencies, by assigning camps to the 
troops in desert localities. Half of Paris is ly- 
the quinsy. 
Treaty.—The Treaty of Peace contains 
thirty-four articles, the first of which restores 

rpetual friendship between Great Britain, 
Sardinia, Turkey, France, and Russia. Rus- 
sia restores to Turkey, Kars and all other parts 
of the Ottoman empire. The Allies restore 
— to Russia, with the other places 
captured. The Black Sea is — and 
the navigation of the Danube declared free. 
The Porte guaranties to the Principalities the 
freedom of religion and commerce. Russia 
and Turkey retain their possessions in Asia as 
they were before the war. The Treaty is 
marked by unusual good faith on all sides. 
The Sultan and his power are carefully looked 
after—more so even than the security which 
his Christian subjects might require; for the 
powers desist in reality from any direct pro- 
tection over them, and from all interference in 
their fate. The case of the Tartars in the 
Crimea who may have taken part with the Al- 
lies, as well as of the Christians of Turkey 
who have helped Russia, is provided for. In 
one word, every ground in virtue of which 
Russia, by the force of events, or by previous 
treaties, could have claimed to interfere in the 
Principalities, in Servia, or elsewhere, is an- 
nulled. In the emergency of a future misun- 
derstanding between the Porte and any other 

wer, mediation previous to the use of force 
is to be employed. So stands this Treaty. 
Not giving so much as was expected by the 


her enough to inaugurate a new page in t 

diplomatic history of Europe, and create new 
diplomatic relations. But the declaration an- 
nexed to the treaty, concerning the right of 
neutrals, forms its most brilliant side. They 
have declared—l. That privateering is abol- 
ished. 2. That the neutral flag covers the 
enemy’s goods, with the exception of contra- 
band of war. 3. That neutral goods, with the 
exception of contraband of war, are not liable 
to capture under the enemy’s flag; and 4. That 
blockades, to render them binding, must be 
maintained by a force sufficient really to pre- 
vent access to the enemy’s coast. It is report- 
ed that Napoleon’s impatience broke up the 
conferences earlier than was intended—hence 
the unfinished state of arrangements respect- 


ing the Danubian Principalities. 
The London Sun publishes the treaty of 
peace with a mourning border, and heads an 
editorial respecting the fleet, Our Glory and 
our Shame”—exciting thereby much iadigna- 
tion among contemporaries, The London 


wing Advertiser contains à conspicuous con- 
article, denouncing ‘the treaty as 

‘compromise. 

BRITAIN. 
The event exciting most attention was the 
the fleet on 

u papers overflow 

Over 100,000 spectators were present, on sea 
and land. The fleet numbered over 240 ships 
of war, big and little, all steamers with the 
exception of two; comprised 34,000 horse 
wer; carried 3000 guns and 33,000 men; 
eluding 16 gun-boats and 3 floating batter- 
ies, and twelve miles along the wa- 
ter, east and west, across Spithead. The 
fleet formed four squadfons, and performed a 
number of naval maneuvres in view of the 
Queen. Afterward the fleet made a sham at- 
tack on Portsmouth Castle, and the perſorm- 
ances were concluded by illuminating all the 
with coloured lights. 
the morning of the 30th ult., her Majesty's 
proclamation of peace was read at various sta- 
tions throughout the city of London and West- 
minster. The 4th inst. had been appointed as 
a day of thanksgiving for the restoration of 


peace. 

Several important meetings of political par- 
ties in Parliament have been held, presaging 
trouble to the ministry of Lord Palmerston. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday, Zlst ult., | 


upon the Church bill, a second reading was 
moved by the Lord Chancellor. The House 
divided upon the motion, when there ap 

for the second reading, 33—against, 41—being 
a majority of 8 against the Government. 
Lord Clarendon, who was loudly cheered 
on his re appearance, replied that his first 
act on his return was to lay the Central Ame- 
rican papers on the table. He would have 
the enlistment documents ready in a few days. 
Lord Palmerston likewise had laid the Cen- 
tral American correspondence on the table of 
the.Commons, and said that the enlistment 
paners would be ready in a few days. Sir E. 
Bulwer replied, saying that on an early day 
he would give notice of the exact terms of the 
resolution on American affairs. Lord Lynd- 
hurst gave notice that on an early day he 
would lay before the Lords a report on the 
state of Italy, and its continued occupation by 
Austrian troops, thereby causing discontent, 
disturbing the political equilibrium, and en- 
dangering the peace of Europe. 


FRANCE. 

_ The French army is being placed on a peace 
footing. At the sitting of the Corps Legisla- 
tif, M. de Montalembert made a remarkable 
speech on the freedom of the elective franchise. 

e denounced the Court of Cassation as an ac- 
complice with the Government to render uni- 
versal suffrage a mockery, and called for an 
alteration of the law on the monstrous subject. 
The French provincial papers speak of an in- 
undation in many parts, caused by the late 
heavy rains. By a decree lately passed, iron 
knees and pieces of bent iron for ship-building 
are admitted duty free. Count Morney goes as 
Ambassador to Russia to attend the Czar’s co- 
ronation. The expedition to Madagascar seems 
to be given up for the present. It is also 
stated that it will not be undertaken unless in 
concert with or with the consent of England. 
Louis Napoleon, ever anxious to secure the 
good will of the labouring classes of France, 
has hit upon another scheme for reducing the 
rents of the lodgings of the Parisian mechan- 
ics. He has purchased 18,000 metres of land 
in the Boulevard Mazas, at the southeastern 
extremity of Paris, where he proposes to erect 
model lodging-houses, the rents of which will 
be proportionate to the incomes of the class 
whom he proposes to benefit. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


Letters from the camp have been received 
to the 8th of April. The preparations for the 
departure of the army continue active. 
despatch from General Pelissier, dated Sebas- 
topol, April 18, is as follows:-—Yesterday, I 
reviewed the entire army of the Crimea. 
General Luders, a considerable number of 
Russian officers, General Codrington and De 
La Marmora were present at the military 


fete. The epidemic has ceased in the Crimea. 


The French have evacuated Kinburn. ‘The 
French and Sardinians are already embarking 


from the Crimea. 
ITALY. 


The Grand Duke of Tuscany proposes visit- 
ing the Pope to consult his holiness on the 
— prospects of the Italian rulers. The 

iedmontese Gazette of the 23d ult. publishes a 
telegraphic despatch, dated Kadikot, 19th, 
announcing that the First Division of the Sar- 
dinian army had embarked on board six 
English steamers and three Sardinian. The 
artillery only had been left behind. The 
division consisted of 5000 men, with 600 
horses. They are the first troops that have 
left the Crimea to return to their — 
They reached Constantinople on the 20th, 
and proceeded the next day on their voyage 
home. On the 6th, 200 1 of artillery, 
captured at Sebastopol, and belonging to the 
Sardinian army, were shipped at Balaklava. 
The Piedmontese army is to be reduced by 
16,000 men. 


RUSSIA. 


Berlin, April 27.—Prince Menschikoff has 
been relieved of his post as Governor-General 
of Cronstadt, and Prince Gortschakoff (from 
Vienna) has been definitely nominated Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs—this latter, of course, 
involves the retirement of Count Nesselrode 
from the post. The present Emperor, who, 
as long as his father was alive, was looked on 
generally as feeble-minded and incompetent, 
and vastly inferior to his bolder brother, Con- 
stantine, is now recognized by the people as 
R firmness, justice, discrimination, 
capacity for business, and untiring assiduity 
in its discharge; and as little backward is the 
population, at any rate in St. Petersburg and 
the Baltic provinces, in laying the losses and 
humiliation of Russia at the door of the late 
Emperor, whose inordinate ambition led them 
into an ill-timed war. The Minister of Public 
Education in Russia has been nominated mem- 
ber of the Council for Military Education; this 
is the first step towards introducing an element 
not exclusively military into the educational 
management of the army. 


TURKEY. 


A letter from Constantinople states that 
Omer Pasha’s army will be formed into mov- 
able columns, who will scour the country, 
and enforce the execution of the new laws. 


‘AUSTRIA, 


Various accounts from the Austrian domin- 
ions show that the intolerance of the Roman 
Catholic clergy has been inflamed by the Con- 
cordat, to that degree, that the Government 
must interfere. The Sardinian memoir is now 
replied to by an Austrian one, which it is said 
has been approved by the French govern- 


ment. 
PERSIA, 


All difficulty with England is in the way of 
settlement. Accounts — Teheran say, that 
the Americans are endeavouring to procure a 
treaty of commerce with the United States. 


SYRIA. 


A serious disturbance has taken place at 
Naplous. The Rev. Mr. Lyde, English mis- 
sionary, was leaving Naplous, when a half- 
witted Arab, looked upon by the natives as a 
holy man, demanded alms, and seized Mr. 
Lyde’s gun, which was hanging before him on 
the saddle. Unfortunately, the piece exploded 
and killed the man. The Arab population im- 
mediately rose, plundered the house of the 
English Consul, English school, and a Greek 
church, tore down the French and English 
flags, and ended by killing the father of the 


Prussian Consul, who was attempting to defend | 


the property of the English. Mr. Lyde took re- 
fuge in the Governor’s house, and was brought 
to Jerusalem by an escort of cavalry sent for 
him by the Pasha. The north of Syria is ina 
very disturbed state. In and about the moun- 
tains there are 30,000 men, all carrying arms, 
and the Turkish Government would be power- 
less against any rising of the people. 


CHINA. 


An extensive fire had taken place at Hong 
Kong. The Imperialists in China have sus- 
tained a defeat, and the rebellion is most ac- 
tive at Kiang-si. Messrs. Nye Brothers, of 
Canton, have failed. Their liabilities are es- 
timated at over a million and a half of dollars. 
The cause of the failure was over-trading. It 
will probably reach one or two other firms at 
Canton and Shanghai. The Chinese at Shang- 
hai refuse Mexican dollars. Exchange at 
Canton, 4s. 1ld.; at Shanghai, 6s. 4d. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Melbourne advices are to the 30th of Janu- 
ary. A 9 0 public meeting. had been held 
there, attended by 3700 persons, at which reso- 
lutions were adopted declaring the system of 
appointing the Governor by the home office, 
has proved unfavorable to the p and 
welfare of the colony, and therefore the Gov- 
ernor ought to be elected by the poe. 
Charles Gowan Duffy, the Irish patriot, 
arrived at Melbourne and been welcomed by 
a large body of his countrymen. Mr. O’Shan- 
assy, a member of the Colonial Legislature, 
delivered him an address, to which he respond- 
ed, These were to be followed by a public 
dinner. It was supposed that Duffy had been 
invited to Australia for the purpose of forming 
an Irish Catholic party there, 


— — — — — 


MARRIED. 


On ‘Thursday, the let last., in the Presb 


a 
ev. A. 


charch of Ja New Jereey the 
T. McGill, D. D., Rev. J. — Canmaott, 


pastor of the church, to Miss M. Anus Buckecew, 
daughter of Mr. James Buckelew of Jamesburgb. 

At Newark, New Jersey, on the 6th inst., by the 
Rev. E. R. Craven, Mr. Grenes Warp to Mise 
Hagaist N. Cong, all of Newark. 

On Saturday evening, the 19th ult., iv Millville, 
New Jersey, by the Rev. J. H. Northrup, Mr. Ben- 
poet Const to Miss Sanam all of 

iliville. 


On Tuesday, the 29th ult., by the Rev. James N. 
Crowell, at the residence of Albert M. Rihl, Valley 


Farm, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, Mr. W- 
Lip Messen, both 


R. Barr to Mies B. of 


Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia, on the 8h inst., by the Rev. 
Henry Steele Clarke, Mr. Cuanizs to 
Miss ROA E. Temp.e, both of Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

On the Ist inst., by the Rev. William C. Mat- 
thews, D. D., the Rev. Jonn C. Matruews, D. D., 
of Lexington, Kentucky, to Miss Davipetta M. 
Grass of Louisville, Kentucky. 


At Hoguestown, Pennsylvania, on April 17th, by 


-| the Rev. W. W. Eelle, Mr. Jenemrtan Senseman to 


Miss Also, at Plainfield, 
on the 13th inst., Mr. Hayes Micxey to Miss Ex1- 
zaBEeTH KELLEY. 


On the 8th inst., by the Rev. Isaac Orchard, Mr. 
ABRAHAM TootH to Miss Frances Heruzisau 
WALKER. 


On Thursday evening, the 8th inst., by Professor 
J. C. Moffatt, D. D., of Princeton, New Jersey, the 
Rev. S. H. McMuuutn of Philadelphia, to Miss Isa- 
Be. B. Matruews of Princeton. 

On Tueeday morning, the 13th inst., by the Rev. 
Charles W. Shields of Philadelphia, Dr. AntHur 
Mosecy of Buckingham Court House, Virginia, to 
Miss LAVIxIA B. WIItzAuns of Philadelphia. And 
on the 7th inst., Mr. Da vip J. Hoar of Waynes- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, to Miss Mary A., daughter of 
Mr. Jokx Orrenxiax of Philadelphia. 

At Somerville, New Jersey, on the IIth inst., by 
the Rev. E. R. Craven of Newark, New Jersey, Mr. 
Curisten 8. to Miss Assy Louisa 
Vactor, both of Somerville. 

By the Rev. Dr. H. A. Boardman, on the 13th 
inst., Mr. Lewis Mutrorp to Miss AMANDA STAN- 
— both of Miiville, Cumberland county, New 

ersey. 


On the 12th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jones, 
Mr. Jon Gest to Miss NIGHTINGALE, all 
of Philadelphia. 


On Tuesday, the 15th ult., by the Rev. J. Boone 
of Lagrange, Texas, Mr. Jonn C. Coox to Mrs. 
Martua A. Sansom, both of Fayette county, Texas. 
On Tuesday, the 22d ult., Mr. WILLIAM Corree 
of Lagrange, to Miss VIII Ma one, formerly 
of Alabama. 


At Pittsgrove, New Jersey, by the Rev. George 
W. Janvier, on the 22d of December, 1855, Mr. 
Isaac D. Cuttin to Miss Mary Peacock. On the 
25th of December, 1855, Mr. James Craic to Miss 
Martna Harars. On the 27th of February, Mr. 
ALBERT Foster to Miss Carotrne Huocues. On 
the 25th of March, Mr. Jacos EnsLza to Miss El- 
ZABETH GaRRison. Also, on the 26th of March, 
Mr. DANIEL Wooprurr to Mise Haraier Swine. 
On the 7th inst., Mr. Jon Swetman to Mra. Han- 
nau Van 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the Ist inst., in the city of New York, 

while on a visit to her brother, A. H. Freeman, 
AMELIA, eldest daughter of the late Rev. JONA- 
THAN FREEMAN of Bridgeton, West New Jer- 
sey. 
Died, at Carlisle, Mrs. ANN MOORE, wife of 
Mr. JOHN MOORE, after a long and distressing ill- 
ness, in which she was sustained and comforted by 
the consolations of the gospel of grace in Christ 
Jesus. 

Died, at the residence of her son, the Rev. Dr. 
Jones, in Bridgeton, New Jersey, on the 27th ult., 
Mrs. MARY LAMBOLL JONES, formerly of 
Charleston, South Carolina, and for the last twenty- 
two years a member of the Tenth Presbyterian 
church in the city of Philadelphia. This announce- 
ment has already carried sorrow into a very large 
circle of friends, both at the North and at the South. 
The ancient Huguenot stock from which Mrs. Jones 
was descended, formed no exception to the general 
course of the divine dispensations towards that re- 
markable people. Moss-covered tomb-stones in the 
burial ground of the Circular Church’? at Charles- 
ton, designate the graves of successive generations 
of her ancestors; and, for the most part, they il- 
lustrated, while living, the pure faith of that mar- 
tyr-race, and died the death of them which sleep 
in Jesus.“ Educated in a school like this, her cha- 
racter and manners presented a rare combination 
of the highest grace and dignity, blended with the 
= and sincerity of genuine Christian princi- 
ple. 
this class of qualities, but simply as a well-de- 
served tribute, that the writer of this brief notice 
refers to Mrs. Jones as a lady whose whole cha- 
racter was pervaded with the truest delicacy and 
refinement, and the charm of whose presence was 
felt in every circle she entered. It is still higher 
praise to eay of her, that large intercourse with 
society had neither impaired the freshness and 
purity of her feelings, nor depressed her standard 
of Christian duty. Her generous sensibilities were 
alive to every appeal of sorrow or suffering. With 
an unselfishness as rare as it is beautiful, she was 
always disposed to forego her own comfort or con- 
venience for the happiness of others. And the 
quiet routine of her pers | life was embellished with 
innumerable offices of kindness and benevolence, 
which had no earthly chronicle except in the hearts 
of those who were the objects of them. Perhaps 
the most conspicuous feature of her religious cha- 
racter was her deep and abiding self-distrust. With 
true humility she felt that her proper place was in 
the dust; and her hope in Christ was at best a 
trembling hope. It pleased her Heavenly Father 
to appoint her, during the last few days of her life, 
to the most intense bodily sufferings. But with 
these he mingled precious consolations. In the hour 
of trial his rod and his staff comforted her; her 
peace flowed like a river; and, surrounced by her 
children, her pure spirit passed away, to join that 


noble concourse of pious ancestors who, by faith 


and patience, have inherited the promises. B. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jones, 
pastor,) on Spruce street above Fifth, Philadelphia, 
will be open for service to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 18th inst., at eight o’clock. 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—The Rev. H. S. Dickson of the West- 
minster Presbyterian church, Utica, New York, will 
preach in the West Arch street Presbyterian church, 
corner of Eighteenth street, Philadelphia, to-mor- 
row (Sabbath), 18th inst., at half-past ten o’clock, 
A. M., and at eight o’clock, P. M. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET CHURCH.—The Lec- 
ture-room of the West Spruce street Presbyterian 
Church, at the corner of Spruce and Seventeenth 
streets, Philadelphia, wil] be opened for public wor- 
ship to-morrow (Sabbath), 18th inst. The morning 
service will be conducted by the pastor elect, the 
Rev. William P. Breed; and the afternoon service 
by the Rev. Dr. Boardman. The hours of service 
will be half-past ten o’clock, A. M., and four 
o’clock, P. M. 

— 

NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—A 
regular monthly meeting of the Board of the New 
York City Tract Society will be held at No. 39 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York, on Monday even- 
ing next, the 19th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, 
when all the members are requested to be present. 
Isaac OncuHarp, Secretary. 


— 


AMERICAN SUNDAT- SCHOOL UNION. — The 
Rev. James W. Alexander, D. D., will preach a ser- 
mon in behalf of the American Sunday-school Union, 
in the Rutgers street Presbyterian church, New 
York (Rev. Dr. Kreb’s), to-morrow (Sabbath) morn- 
ing, at half-past ten o’clock. 
„The Benefits conferred by Sunday-schools on the 
Social Condition of the Poor.“ A collection will 
be taken up. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE.—The Presby- 
tery of Carlisle will hold an adjourned meeting at 
Shippensburgh, on the second Tuesday (10th) of 
June, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
James F. Kennepy, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON.—The Pres- 
bytery of Huntingdon will hold an adjourned meet- 
ing on the first Tuesday (the 3d) of June, in New- 
ton-Hamilton, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

Rospert HAMILL, Stated Clerk. 

CIVILIZATION OF AFRICA.—A public meet- 
ing of the friends of African Colonization will be 
held in the Musical Fund Hall, on Wednesday next, 
May 2ist, at eight o’lock, P.M. Addresses may be 
expected from Bishop Potter of Pennsylvania, Hon. 
William C. Alexander of Princeton, New Jersey, 
and the Rev. Wesley Kenney of Philadelphia. 

Tickets of admission can be had gratuitously at 
the Depositories of the American Sunday-school 


Union, Presbyterian Board of Publication, Baptist 


Publication Society, Bible Society, and at the Colo- 
nization Rooms, No. 143 Walnut street above Sixth, 
Philadelphia. 
Rorus Bascocx, 
WIrLIAE V. Pertirt, 
Wh. Parxer Fou.xe, 
Jou Marston, 
CopPincER, 
es. 


— . 
READY—Mason’s Normal Singer ; A Col- 

lection of Vocal Music, in four parts, for 
Singing Classes, Schools, and Social Circles; to 
which are prefixed the Elements of Vocal Masic, 
with Practical Exercises. By Lowell Mason, Doc- 
tor of Music, University of New York. Price 
cents. 

We ask the attention of all who are interested in 
Music Books for Schools, High-schools, Academies 
and Singing-Classes, to thie comprehensive musical 
text-book—feeling confident that it will be found 
the most useful work of its class ever issued. It 
contains à great variety of entirely new music, of 
the most attractive character; and it has been the 
aim of the author to make it normal in something 
more than name. It contains a very large amount 
of matter, is printed on large, clear type, and is one 
of the cheapest, as we believe it to be the best of 
works of its class. 

Copies will be sent for examination, by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the retail price. : 

It may be ordered through Booksellers generally. 


Published by 
MASON BROTHERS, 
may 17-—4t 105 and 110 Duane street, New York. 


It is not with any exaggerated estimate of 


The subject will be, 


D. Merle D*Acbigné, in writing of thie work, 
enya : This corr nce will throw a ſroah 
light.on the bi of the Reformation. Termina- 
ting only on Calvia’s death-bed, it embraces every 
period of his life, and contains at the same time 
the familiar effusions of friendship, grave theologi- 
eal statements, and elevated views of the politics 


of We it the the @ oe 
roving, with all reapect a ignity ueen 
. — Marguerite de Valois, sister of Francis I., 


as a Christian Mentor speaking to his Telemachue, 
conversing with Melancthon, Bulliager, Kaox, 
Condé, Coligny, the Duchess of Ferrara, daughter 
of Louis XII., Jeanne d’Albret, mother of Henry 
1V.,—we see him withstgnding libertines, 
ening martyrs, upholding all the churches. 

4 This important publication a re to me a 
remarkable event ia the history of Church and 
of theology. As documents, these letters will com- 

] 2 calumnies which have been circa- 

ated to yield to the impartial witness of truth, We 
—— learn from Calvin’s own — what * 

ghts, wishes, and ite were, and we e 
find in his moet Sailer wapings the secret of the 
revolution of which he was,in this world, the in- 
strument.“ 

This edition of Calvin’s Correspondence will form 
four large octavo volumes, and will contain at least 
siz hundred letters, the greater part of which are 
now published for the first time, and united in one 
series, according to their chronological order. It 
will also contain accurate and biographical index, 
showing at once all the features of the Reformer’s 
history. The first volume is now ready, the second 
will be issued in two months, and the remaining 
two will be published in the beginning of 1867. 
The price to subscribers will be 69, one-half pay- 
able at the time of subecribing, and the remainder 
on appearance of the third volume. To persons 
at a distance the work will be sent by mail free of 
postage. As = a limited namber can be supplied 
on these terms, it is desirable that early application 
be made. 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
may 17—3t 


ORTRAITS OF EMINENT PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS.—The Portraits of Rev. James 
W. Alexander, D. D., and Rev. Joseph McElroy, 
D. D., of New York, Rev.W. L. Breckinridge, D D., 
of Louisville, Rev. Wm. Blackwood, D. D., of Phi- 
ladelphia, Rev. James H. Thornwell, D. D., of Co- 
lumbia, and the Rev. E. P. Rogers, D. D , of Phila- 
delphia, and others, have lately been published, 
and during the meeting of the General Assembly 
can be obtained at the Bookstore of Carter & Bro- 

thers, 285 Broadway, New York. 

JOSEPH M. WILSON, Publisher, 
No. 27 South Tenth street, Fhiladelphia. 
may 17—2t 


HE ST. LOUIS PRESBYTERIAN—Edited by 
Rev. N. L. Rice, D. D.—Terms, in advance, 
per year, $2; to clergymen per year, 81. 

George P. Strong, Esq., Delegate from the St. 
Louis Presbytery, will be in attendance at the meet- 
ings of the Assembly, and will receive the names 
and receipt for any who may wish to subscribe. 

may 17—2t KEITH & WOODS, Publishers. 


ATS.—Jmportant to Members of the Assemblies 
and Non-residenis.—Gentlemen of tender 
heads, who experience difficulty in obtaining a Drese 
Hat that can be worn with any comfort until broken 
in by the painful process of wear, can, with the use 
of our Conformateur, leave with us their measure, 
and be furnished at all times with a comfortable fit, 
the luxury of which they alone can appreciate. 
WARNOCKS, Hatters, 
may 17—3t No. 293 Broadway, New York. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—The Chestnut 
Hill Academy is now open for the Summer 
Term. Parents and Guardians in the city, as well 
as elsewhere, are invited to visit this Institution, and 
consider the advantages offered, in point of health, 
comfort, and facilities for rapid and permanent pro- 
gress in learning. Its course includes English, 
Ancient, and Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Book-keeping, Vocal and Instrumental Music, &c. 
Terms, $80 per session of five months. 
JOSHUA T. OWEN, A. M., Principal, 
Rev. ROGER OWEN, 
Teacher of Latin and Greek. 
MORRIS C. SUTPHEN, A. M., 
may 17—2t Teacher of Mathematics, &c. 


* PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE FOR MAY 
—Just published. Containing the usual amount 
of religious reading. The illustration for the num- 
ber is a fine steel engraving of the Central Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. H. Steele 
Clarke pastor. Subscription price to the Magazine 
is only one dollar per year. 
JOSEPH M. WILSON, Publisher, 
No. 27 South Tenth street, Philadelphia. 
may 17—2t 


UMMER‘BOARDING.—A few Summer Boarders 
(single gentiemen preferred), with a married 
gentleman and oy can be accommodated in a 
small Presbyterian family, in a pleasant and health- 
ful locality, within the limits of the beautiful bor- 
ough of Norristown, Pennsylvania. For particulars 
address Box No. 58, Post Office, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania. may 17—3t* 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW.—The number for April, 1856, 
is just published, containing 
Article I. Kurtz’s History of the Old Testament. 
II. Protestantism in Hungary. 
III. The Money of the Bible. 
IV. Foote’s Sketches of Virginia. 2d Series. 
V. Miracles and their Counterfeits. 
VI. Macaulay’s History of England. 
VII. Memoirs of John M. Mason, D. D. 
VIII. The Princeton Review and Cousin’s 
Philosophy. 

The Biblical Repertory is edited by the Rev. 
Charles Hodge, D. D., and is published quarterly, 
in January, April, July, and October, at three dol- 
Jars per annum, or on the following terms: 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
Jars in advance, to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers issued 
after the receipt of the money. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance, 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. 

3. Six or more persons in the bounds of a Pres- 
bytery, or Ministerial Association, uniting in a club, 
and remitting in one sum to the office of publica- 
tion, at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of postage on the num- 
bers issued after ie receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one sseociation. If 
payment is delayed by members of a club until after 
the expiration of the year, the full price of three 
dollars will invariably be charged. 

4. Theolgical Students, Missionaries, — 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnish 
with the Review, at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid. 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars per 

ear. 
. The above are the only terms upon which the Re- 
view is furnished to subscribers. . 

Sifbscribers and Presbyterial Agents are requested 

to remit by check or draft, to order of 
PETER WALKER, 
265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Where a check cannot be got conveniently, 
money may be sent by mail, in a registered letter, 
at our risk. may 17—31f 


— 


TANDARD THEOLOGICAL WORK S—pub- 
lished by Chan Scarsyer, Nos. 377 and 379 
Broadway, New York. 

Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul. 2 vols., 8vo, cole@ed maps and many en- 
gravings, $6; in half calf; $8. 

The Psalms. Translated and Explained. * the 
A. Alexander, D. D. Three volumes, 12mo, 

History of the Apostolic Church. By Rev. Phillip 
Schaff, D. D. 1 vol., 8vo, $3. 

Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible. A new 
edition revised and enlarged, with a Scriptural In- 
dex and Parallel Tables. By Rev. N. West, D. D. 
1 vol., 8vo, $5. 

Consolation in Discourses on Select Topics, &c. 
By the Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. 1 volame, 
12mo, $1.25. 

Lectures on the Planetary and Stellar Worlds. 
By Prof. O. M. Mitchell. 1 vol., 12mo, with illus- 
trations. Price $1.25. 

My Father’s House; or, The Heaven of the Bi- 
ble. By Rev. James M. Macdonald, D. D. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.25. 

Cyclopedia of Missions, embracing a comprehen- 
sive view of all the Missionary Operations in the 
world, &c. By the Rev. H. Newcomb. 1 vol., 8vo, 
with 32 maps, $3. 

Outlines of Moral Science. By Archibald Alez- 
ander, D. D. I vol., 12mo, 75 cents. 

Voices of Nature to Her Foster Child, the Soul of 
Man. A Series of Analogies between the, Natural 
and the Spiritual World. By the Rev. G. B. Chee- 
ver, D. D. I vol., 12mo, $1.26. 

A Voyage to the Celestial Country. 
Reel in a Bottle, from Manuscripts of an Old Salt. 
By Rev. G. B. Cheever, D. D. An Allegory. One 
vol., 12mo, $1. 

Christianity in the East. A History of the great 
religious Reformation in Armgnia, &c. By Rev. H. 
G. O. Dwight. I vol. 12mo. 81. 

India and the Hindoos—the Geography, History, 
Government, Manners, &c., of that Country. By 
Rev. F. W. De Ward. 1 vol., i2mo, with engrav- 
in 8, $1.25. 

athers of the Desert. The Origin and Practice 
of Mockery in Heathen Nations; its passage into 
the Church, &c. By the Rev. H. Ruffner, D. D. 
2 vols., 12mo, $2. : 

Indications of the Creator; or, The Natural Evi- 
dences of Final Causes. By George Taylor. One 
vol., 12mo, $1. 

Genius and Faith; or, Poetry and Religion. By 
the Rev. Wm. C. Scott. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

Puritans and their Principles. By Rev. Edwin 
Hall, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo, $2. 


Being the 


cer Canon, D. D. 1 vol., 8vo, $2. 

Essays on the Primitive Church Offices. Uniform 
with Alexander on the Psalms. One vol., 12mo, 
63 cents. 

Incidents in the Life of a Pastor. By Rev. Wm. 
Wisner, D. D. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 3 

The Sceptical Era in Modern History; or, The 
Infidelity of the Eighteenth Century. Indicating 
Despotiem and Unbelief, or Liberty and Faith, the 
Futare Destiny of Society. By Rev. T. M. Post, 
D. D., 1 vol., 12mo, 88 cents. a 

A Key to the Bible. An Exposition of the His 
tory, Axioms, and Genera] Laws of Sacred Inter- 
pretation. By the Rev. David Dobie. I volume, 
12mo, $1. 

The Three Gardens—Eden, Gethsemane, and 
Paradise—Man’s Ruin, Redemption, and Restora- 
tion. By the Rev. William Adams, D. D. Une 
vol., 12mo, 81. | 


These books sent by mail, pcst paid, for the price 
remitted to the Padlisger. may 17 At 


} 
Hon ON 


exhorting the young King of Eagland, Edward VI., 


| Geo 


Lectures on Pastoral Theology. Rev. Jas. Spen- 


95. 
‘Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle 
the Hebrews, By N 8. Sampson, D. D. 8e. 


** Com 
mentary on 
chi. By the Rev, T. v. 
Andereén’s Autale'of the 
Baxter's Saints Rest: 


i, Zechar sh, and Malae- 
re, D. D. Svo. . 
lish Bible. 


Boston’s Select Works. 68. 
on the Christian Ministry. 

Bridges on the Proverbs. 

Bridges on the CXIX Pes. 61. 
reer, the Discourses and Savings of Christ. 

Brown on the First Epistle of Peter. $2.50. | 

Brown on the Sufferings and Glories vf Christ. 


$1.50, 
Batler’s Complete Works. 8vo. $1 50. 
Calvin’s Life and Times. 8vo. $3. 


Chalmers Romane. 8vo. $1.50. 

Chalmere’s Miscellanies. 8%. $1.50. 

Chalmers’s Select Works. 4 vols. $6. 

Cheers Powers of the World to Come. $1. 

Cheever’s Lectures on Bunyan. 81. | 

Cheever’s Lectures on Cowper. $1. 

Caird’s Sermon before the Queen. 25 conte. 

Dick’s Lectures on Theology. $32.50. . 

Dick’s Lecture on Acts. $1.50. 5 

Drummond on the Parables. 8vo. $1.50. 

Evidences of Christianity. 8vo. $2.5v. 

Eadie on the Colossians. vo. @2. 

——— with the Romanists. By Seymour. 81. 

Edward Clifford; or, Memories of Childhood. 
Llastrated. 75 cents. 

Evening Incense. 40 cents. 

Emblema from Eden. By the Rev. Dr. Hamil- 
ton. 30 cents. 

Family Worship. 8vo. $3. 

Footsteps of St. Paul. Imo. 81. 

Fox’s Acts and Monuments ofthe Church. 84. 

Guthrie’s (Rev. Dr. Thomae) Gespel in Ezekiel. 
81. 

Guthrie’s (Rev. William) Chrietian’s Great Inter- 
est. 50 cents. 

Haldane on Romans. $2.50. | 

ames) Works. | 


Hamiltons (Rev. 

Henry’s Commentary. 5 vols., quarto. $15. 
Henry’s Miscellaneous Works. 2 vo's. Svo. $4, 

3 History of the Church of Scoviand. 

Hill's Lectures on Divinity. $2. 

Hone’s Introduction. 2vuls. $4. 

Jacobus’s Notes on the Gospels; per volume, 75 
cents. 

James 's (Rev. J. A.) Works. 10 vole. 

Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises. 2 vol- 
umes. $1.50. 

Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises. 4 vol- 
umes. $4. 

Jay’s Autobiography, 81.25. 

Kitto’s Daily Bible Titestrations. 8 vole. $8. 

Memoirs of John M. Mason, D.D. By the Rev. 

Dr. Van Vechten. 8vo. $2. Thie is * the Dr. 

Mason, the giant of the last generation. No nobler 

heart, no princelier person, or more commandi 

mind was abroad among men in the early part. 
this century than were given to him. And mea 
owned and honoured his greatness, and loved him 
even more than they honcured. But he has found 
no suitable biographer till now. But here we see 
him as he was—how great, how good he was— 
how he looked, spake, and acted—and how he 
came to be all that. His letters add greatly to the 
interest of the work, and are the best exponents of 
his real character. No one who hae read Dr. Ma- 
son’s writings, and admired his wonderful scope of 
thought and the pith and pungency of hie style, 
will be content without knowing the man as he is 
here depicted. 

McCosh on Typical Forms and Special Ends in 

Creation. Svo. $2. 
McCosh on the Divine Government. 8vO. $2. 
McCheyne’s Works. 2 vols. 8vo. $3. 
McGhee on the Ephesians. 8vo. $2. 
Mclivaine’s Truth and Life. 8vo. $2. 
Morrell’s History of Modern Philosophy. 8vo. §3. 
Memoir of Miss Adelaide Leaper Neg. By 

the Rev. John Baillie. 16mo. 175 cents. 
Memoir of Captain Vicars. 16mo. 76 cents. 

Newton’s Works. 8vo. $2. 

Owen on the Hebrews. 8 volumes, $12; in half 
calf, $15. 

_ Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 12mo. $1.25. 
Patterson on the Assembly’s Catechism. 50 cts. 
Pearson on Infidelity. 8vO. 61. 
Pool’s Annotations on the Bible. 3 volumes. 

8vo. $12. 

Ryle’s Works. ö vols. 
Ridgely’s Body of Divinity. 2 vole. 8vo. 84. 
Rutherford’s Letters. S&vo. 61.50. 
Seymour’s Evenings with the Jesuits. 12mo. 61. 
Symington on the Atonement. 12mo. 75 cts. 
Taylor’s Sermons. 8vo. $1.50. 
Thornwell’s Discourses on Truth. 61 
Theology of Inventions. By Blakely. 
Tyng’s Works. 

atson’s Body of Divinity. 8vo. $2. 
Young’s Christ of History. 12mo. 75 cents. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 

may 17—3t 285 Broadway, New York. 


75 cents. 


AROCHIAL SCHOOL OF THE SECOND PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH OF CRANBURY, 
NEW JERSEY—Was commenced on Thursday, 
May 15th, 1856. 
eems or Turtion.— Primary Department— 
Reading, Writing, Orthography, the Elements of 
apby, Arithmetic, N., per quarter of eleven 
weeks, $2.50. English Department—English Gram- 
mar, Geography, Arithmetic, Composition, Natural 
Philosophy, Rhetoric and History, per quarter, 
$3.60. Chemistry, Astronomy, Natural Theology, 
Evidences of Christianity, Algebra, Geometry, Men- 
suration, Surveying, and Book-keeping, per quarter, 
$4.50. Classical Department—Latin and Greek, 
with the higher Mathematics, per quarter, $8. 
This School, under the supervision of the 
pastor and ruling elders of the church, is always 
provided with competent teachers—usually gradu- 
ates of Princeton College. The village of Cran- 
bury is situated midway between the two great 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, about two 
and a half hourr by railroad from the former place 
and two from tho latter. The location of the School 
is pleasant and very healthy. Board can be had in 
families where — will be under proper restraint 
and influence. The cost of maintenance will vary 
according to circumstances. Very desirable ac- 
commodations can be had for from $30 to $35 per 
quarter of eleven weeks, including board and wash- 
ing. may 17—3t* 


D OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLT. 

The Debates of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, will de published as a sup- 
plemental number to the Presbyterian Magazine, 
and furnished to all subscribers to the Magazine 
Sree of charge. 

Subscriptions will be received during the meet- 
ing of the Assembly in the sessioa-room of the First 
Presbyterian Church, and at the Bookstore of Ro- 
bert Carter & Brother, 285 Broadway, New York. 

Subscription price to the Presbyterian Magazine 
is one dollar per year. 

JOSEPH M. WILSON, Publisher, 
No. 27 South Tenth street, Philadelphia. 
may 17—2t 


HE AMERICAN PULPIT.—J. M. FAIRCHILD 

& CO., New York, have just published the 

American Pulpit: Sketches, Biographical and De- 
scriptive, of LIVING AMERICAN PREACHERS, and 

the Religious Movements and Distinctive Ideas 


which they represent. By Henry Fgwier, Profee- 
sor of Political Economy at the rsity of Ro- 


chester. One vol. octavo, 515 p Wich ten 
steel Portraits. Handsomely bout. in maslia. 
Price $2. th 5 


The work embraces Sketches of Edward Norris 
Kirk, D. D., Robert Baird, D. D., Rev. William H. 
Milburn, William R. Williams, D. D., Orville 
Dewey, D. D., Leonard Bacon, D. D., Samuel H. 
Cox, D. D., LL. D., ö W. Bethune, D. D., Ste 
phen H. Tyng, D. D., George B. Cheever, B. D., 
Chester Dewey, D. D., LL. D., John P. Durbin, D. D., 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Charles G. Sommers, 
D. D., Frederick D. Huntington, D. D., Rev. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, Francis L. Hawks, D. D., LL. D., 
Richard 8. Storrs, Jr., D. D., James W. Alexander, 
D. D., Rev. Albert Barnes. It is embellished with 
fine steel Portraits of the Rev. Drs. Kirk, Baird, 
Sommers, Orville Dewey, Cox, and Tyng; and of 
the Rev. Messrs. Milburn, Beecher, Cuyler, and 
Barnes. 

It has been the design of the author, in this book, 
to present, through living examples, the Character- 
istics of the American Pulpit, and some of the Die- 
tinctive Features of Americaa Churches. This has 
determined the selection. Representative men, 
who are mostly prominent men, have been chosen, 
representing not only Denominations, but Religious 
Movements and Practical Ideas, Principles and 
Facts. There has also been a purpose in t 
Biographies—more than to gratify curiosity or exalt 
individuals—born out of a hope to promote Chris- 
tian Union by grouping diverse Christian views. 

Among the Movements portrayed, may be men- 
tioned the Free Church Presbyterian System in 
New York, of 1831-1834, with appropriate mention 
of Joel Parker, Charles G. Finney, and others; the 
remarkable Revivals from 1830 to 1840; the effec- 
tive Methodist Pioneer Work at the West, 

1790 to the present time, with brief sketches of 
Bishop Asbury, Father Hazley, George Peck, and 
others, and interesting anecdotes illustrative of the 
Preacher’s Life; the strange manifestations ia the 
Cumberland Revival“ of 1800; the Anti-Slavery 
Riots of 1834; the Liturgical Movement within the 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and other Denomina- 
tions, contrasted with the significant movement ia 
the Episcopal Charch, towards a relaxing of forms, 
and in behalf of Evangelical Catholicity ;” the 
Trial of Mr. Barnes for Heresy, resulting in the di- 
vision of the Presbyterian Chufh ; aad the rupture 
of the Massachusetts Churches into Orthodox and 
Unitarian, contrasted with the present movement 
towards a reunion by the Evangelical Unitarians.” 

The ideas of Extempore Preaching, Freedom of 
the Pulpit, Creeds, and Theologies, Christian Re- 
forms, Conservatism, Christian Union, e, are dis- 
cussed, incidental to the leading plan of faithfully 
presenting the various views of the several : 
sentative Preachers. 

Clergymen and Students will find it valuable in 
its suggestive character; furnishing useful hints on 
the preparation of Sermons, and on public speak- 


ing. 
pe Publishers feel warranted in offering this 
book as a Good Book, worthy of regard from the 
Christian, the Philanthropist, and the Religious 
Teacher; as a True Book, in which the Biographies 
are strictly accurate, and none of the Anecdotes 
apochryphal ; and as a Readable Book, of interest to 
all, from its historical matter, its agreeable narra- 
tives, ite faithful criticisms, and its 7 style. 
Single copies sent by mail, free of postage, upon 
recetpt of the price. 
J. M. FAIRCHILD & co., Publishers, 
or sale in Philadelphia by Wm. 5. K 4. ea, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sisth, and by Book. 
sellers generally. Orders frum the trade respect- 
fully soiicited. 
Good agents wanted. Terme given upon ap- 


plication. may 17— 


| And Ai Bonnet. Te be completed in four 
Betomes to ee memory has. arvive Bivat’s Coincidences and Paley’s Hore Paulina. 
4 Bestand the organ wes. 2 4 
hn ents by casting vote in . 1808, and even 
The most ‘thew Were | Tend, Presbyterians must be. ready. to. face it; and 
N. ed they probe oly. eer, Near it will come up, till come 
Heats t pat rest, or the disafiected 
for one year more at least. Nothing be- — 
ere i these -mstters, and the ordination of another Charnock on the Attributes. $2.50. 
dere “ay | tmalasionary to China, which took place in the pre- | Chalmere’s Sermons. 3 vols. Svo. $3. | 
rence of the Synod, appears to be of sufficient pub- 
te vorksor hil The meeting 
_ “'"§. The ministerial work fs a work for the entire | Tested, prefers this musical toy to his Presbyterian- | 
his naturel life. Ite | tom, end that he employed it for wotebip on Sab- | 
* | less be followed by bis ultimate secession or expul- | 
- | sion. . Several of his office-bearers who wished the : 
ple destined: to live for ever. en, end contributed to ite erection, are believed 
‘withdraw from the congregation, with such of the 
S| members as still hold the obligation to submit to ! 
lawful authority, especially when mildly exercised. 
5 I hardly expect thas the disorder will spread far be- 
a yond the little bounds in which it began. | 
| SABBATH MILITARE 
Ee | The Sabbath desecrators in high places are using : 
| 
Pirsbahly your readers may be surprised that the 
| feelings of our English branch of the Presbyterian 
brotherhood should hold so firmly, in an age of pro- 
grees, to the old fashions of former deys. But you 
__ will not forget that the change contemplated would 
net stand alone. It is, in fect, the symbol of « . 
1 has spread its sentiment more widely than its 
| principles, end there is great reason to dread that 
the same perty who now long for organs would, ere 
few 
driag in liturgies ceremonies. Englieh church- 
men eapnot understend our feelings on this sub- 
Jet; nor can we easily ente into theirs. So strong 
ves Dr. Chalmers’s prejudice, if you choose to call 
against instruments, that on one accasion 
_ preaching where 6 variety of them were used, he 
bed.eoncluded. « Will you believe it?” be writes, 
there wes an orchestra of at least an hundred | 
people; ome peir of bass drams, two trumpets, bas- | 
organ, serpent, violin without u., uber, vio- : 


abeurd’to ip teference to 
2 W 


bed 
‘gather, from this that this author's witnesses were 
the: sehoole.of: our Church. Mr. Da 
Dobie clubs in a single line (page 48) the names of 
„ Gibbs, ‘Alexander, Hodge, Sears, Conant, and 
era?” such is his list of American interpreters ;. 
by revealing the culminating point 
| ion in Mr. Barnes: 
„Never again will the chains fetter the free exposi- 


ever.” [The italics are ours.) Again :“ The 


‘For Mr. Barnes we have so much respect as to feel 
sure that the puerile extravagance of Mr. David 
Dobie will only extort from him the ejaculation, 
„Save us from our frieuds !”’ 


A Crctorenia or Missions: containing a Compre- 
- hensive View of Missionary Operations through- 
out the World. With geographical descriptions, 
and accounts of the social, moral, and religious 
condition of the people. By the Rev. Harvey 
Newcomb. New York; 1856, Charles Scribner. 
8vo, pp. 792. 
We are pleased to see that this valuable reposi- 
tory of missionary information has already reached 
@ fourth edition. It has cost the author a great 
amount of labour, and, so far as we have been able 
to examine it, we consider it worthy of commenda- 
tion for its fulness, accuracy, and impartiality. The 
present edition embodies the fruits of a careful re- 
vision, and brings the matter down to the present 
time. The numerous maps cover nearly the entire 
field oceupied by foreign missions. In addition to 
ts obvious uses as a book of reference for the libra- 
ry, we would suggest that pastors may find it an 
important aid in their preparations for the exercises 
of the monthly concert. 


Hrsronr or Evrors, from the Fall of Napoleon in 


1815, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 
1852. By Sir Archibald Allison, Bart., author 
of the “ History of Europe from the Commence- 
ment of the French Revolution in 1789, to the 

Battle of Waterloo,” &c. New York, 1855, Har- 

per & Brothers. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. pp. 441, 

479. 

Allison’s merits and faults have been thoroughly 
canvassed in connection with his former historical 
writings, and the estimation wflich he holds in the 
E mind will probably not be matorially altered 

y the present volumes. There is evidence here of 
the same laborious research and of the same strong 
prejudices which have characterized him heretofore. 
Open he certainly is to just criticism for his want of 
that impartial discrimination essential to the faithful 
and trustworthy historian. The t narrative 
takes up the thread of history immediately after the 
great convulsions by which Napoleon had shaken 
Europe had subsided. The stirring scenes of battle, 

the daring schemes of the great Corsican, and the 
terrible struggles of the surrounding powers to ar- 
rest his triumphal career, no longer enliven the his- 
torian’s page, and stir the soul of the reader. The 
era of which he treats is one of peace, of the Sen- 
ate-house and the forum rather than of armies in 
the field. The space of thirty-seven years of Euro- 
pean national peace intervening between the fall of 
Napoleon the Great to the accession of Louis Na- 
leon, he divides into five periods, each of which 
is to occupy a volume. The present two volumes 
close with the termination ef the Polish revolution 
in 1831. 


Lire 1x Mexico. By Gabriel Ferry. 
New York, 1856, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, 
pp. 334. 

The writer of these sketches having lived for 
seven years in Mexico, enjoyed favourable opportu- 
nities for studying the character and habits of the 
people. He tells what he has seen in an easy, 
agreeable manner, and entertainment for a leisure 
hour may be found in looking over his pages. 


Tun Iaten Scorca Eanrty Sstrriers or 
_. Pauusrtvania; a Tribute to their Principles, 
\.. Virtues, Habite, and Public Usefulness. By a 
. Descendant. Chambersburgh, Pennsylvania, 1856, 
A. Kieffer & Co. 8vo, paper, pp. 179. , 
Wo cheerfully commend this labour of love of an 
anonymous author. He is not willing that the 
ashes of his noble sires shall be dishonoured. He 
very justly believes that whilst the other claeses of 
the early settlers of this country have been duly 
honoured by their posterity, the Scotch-Irish have 
been, to a great extent, either passed by in silent 
neglect, or traduced. Among those who have been 
guilty of the latter he mentions Day and Sargent, 
and not only defends this noble race from aspersions, 
but furnishes abundant historical evidence of the 
important work they accomplished as pioneers ; de- 


fenders of the frontier; and friends of industry, good 


morals, and religion, assigning to them the front 
tank in every good movement. The work is chiefly 
a compilation, liberal drafts having been made on 
Dr. Foote; but its brevity and skilful execution 
render it convenient for circulation, and the histori- 
cal facts are full of interest. 


A Menern or Taz Rev. Leou Ricawonp, A. M., 
Rector of Turvey, Bedfordshire. By the Rev. T. 
S. Grimshawe, A. M. From the twelfth London 

edition. New York, 1856, Protestant Episcopal 
Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Know- 
ledge. 12mo, pp, 447. : 

This delightful biography has been too well 
known and too highly esteemed to need our com- 
mendation. ‘The loveliness of the domestic life of 
Legh Richinond, as well as his delicate and devoted 
labours, especially among the humbler vf his flock, 
cannot fail to win admiration from all who can ap- 
preciate the noblest type of human character. 


Sxzrcuss or Vinerxra, Historical and Biographi- 
cal. By the Rev. William Henry Foote, D. D, 
of Romney, Virginia. Second Series. Philadel- 
phia, 1856, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 8vo, pp. 596. 
Wo have already more than once spoken in terms 
of strong favour of this work. We are glad to see 
that it has so soon reached a second edition. The 
author has made numerous typographical correc- 
tions, and otherwise revised and improved it. It is 
a very valuable addition to Presbyterian historical 
literature, for which Dr. Foote deserves thanks 
patronage. 
Tan Tarze Ganprxs: Eden, Gethsemane, and 
Paradise; or, Man's Ruin, Redemption, and Res- 
the Madison Square Presbyterian 
* York, 1856, Charles Scribner. 12mo, 
Dr. Adams oceupies one of the most important 
posts in the New-school connection, as pestor of a 
large, w. » and highly influential church in the 
city of New York. The contents of this. volume, we 
presume, ‘are fruits of his 
bear the merke of « 


to take excep. 
tion to the extreme charinees he evinces as to not 
only the uss of the technical terme of theology, auch 
3 “imputation,” Ke, but as to the clear avowal of 
the doctrines they are designed to indicate, There 
is evidently. studied’ avoidance of every thing of 


— 


| to 
no American poet much es Reed. 


— | we 
do not agree. Neo work of: its cart 
“torr “900, end Wous'hes 


mection we ‘may state thet he ise pointer es well as 
© pobt; end that he is as gentle and niodest as he is 


they 
PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


and ‘Foreign Review,for April, pub- 
bes in Bdinburgh by Johnstone’ & Hunter, con- 
| téins—1. Professor Hodge on the Permanency of 


Apostolic. Office, 2. The Church Review on 


Permanency of the Apostolic 
4. Quesnel and the Jansenists. 
6. Stier s Words of the 


8. 


Dr. Canninghe 
College in Edinburgh, and is composed of 
original articles and eclections from foreign journals; 


| Dat while the field of selection is « wide one, it so 


frequently finds what it considers the best in the 
Princeton Review, that it may almost be called a 
reprint of the latter. In this number articles l, 3, 
and 4 are from the Princeton; articles 2 and 5 
from ‘the Church Review ; and 6, 7, and 8 original. 
The names of the authors are not given, but we 
learn that they are respectively the productions of the 
Rev. W. B. Cunningham, Dr. Wm. Maxwell 
Hetherington, and Principal Cunningham, men dis- 
tinguished for their talents end learning. 


terians, for May, contains I. Washington and 
Gothe. 2. Short-hand Writing. 3. Unitarianism 
and Orthodoxy on God and Christ. 4. Macaulay’s 
History of England. 5. The Church as a Social 
Power. 6. Poetry. 7. Straus-Durckheim’s Natu- 
ral Theology. 8. Jowett on Epistles of St. Paul. 
This is rather a defence of Mr. Jowett against the 
scathing article in the last number of the London 
Quarterly. 

Littell’s Panorama of Life and Literature for May, 
displays a good programme. We have often com- 
mended this excellent publication. 

The Presbyterian Magazine for April comes ra- 
ther late in the day, but as usual brings a well-cho- 
sen stock of good nourishment. 

The Presbyterial Critic for March and April, also 
somewhat slow in making its appearance, is not 
quite so violent, denunciatory, and personal es some 
preceding numbers. We hope the improvement 
may be progressive. 

From Mr. Joseph M. Wilson, Bookseller, Tenth 
street, below Chestnut, Philadelphia, we have re- 
ceived engraved Portraits of the Rev. Dr. Thornwell 
of South Carolina, and the Rew Dr. Blackwood of 
Philadelphia. The likenesses are both excellent— 
the latter especially could hardly be surpassed. 

The Rev. Dr. Harvey, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Thompsonville, Connecticut, has pub- 
lished, by request, three discourses on Ministerial 
and Christian Fellowship. The author is a staunch 
friend of sound doctrine and order in the Church, 
and always wields a vigorous pen in defending the 
truth. These discourses present important views 
with much force. ; 

We have received a pamphlet addressed to the 
Presbyterians of Baltimore, continuing the unplea- 
sant controversy in reference to the Franklin Street 
Charch. | 

The Nassau Literary Magazine is a handsome 
monthly, conducted by the Senior Class in the vene- 
rable College of New Jersey. The number before 
us is creditable to the conductors. | 

Leonard Scott & Co.’s reprint of Blackwood’s 
Magazine for April, among many resdable things 
contains a commendatory article on Allison’s late 
historical volumes. aa 


IHE PERFECT PATTERN. 


‘Once, in all human history, we mect a 
being who never did an injury, and never 
resented one done to him, never uttered an 
untruth, never practised a deception, and 
never lost an opportunity of doing good; 

nerous in the midst of the selfish, upright 
in the midst of the dishonest, pure in the 
midst of the sensual, and wise far above the 
wisest of earth’s sages and prophets, loving 
and gentle, yet immovably resolute; his 
illimitable meekness and patience never once 
forsook him in a vexatious, ungrateful, and 
cruel world.— Christ in History. 


Encouragement for the Sabbath- 
School Teacher. 


Some time since, while paying my annual 
visit to one of our large towns (writes a 
missionary in Iowa), I met a distinguished 
lawyer of the place, who bad just indulged 
a hope in Christ. The Sabbath that I was 
there was the first that had occurred after 
his conversion. He hastened to the Sab- 
bath-school, and made there a most impres- 
sive address. He said that his first serious 
impressions were received in a Sabbath- 
school, of which he was a member while 
a boy; that he had not been in a Sab- 
bath-school for twenty-five years; that his 
sceptical career commenced when he for- 
sook the Sabbath-school; but that the in- 
fluence of early Sabbath- school instruction 
had ever followed him, until here, in this 
distant West, the truth treasured up, by the 
application of the Holy Spirit, bad been 
made the power of God and the wisdom of 
God, unto his salvation. He is now think- 
ing seriously of entering the ministry. 

Sabbath-school teacher! almost. discour- 
aged, it may be, and ready to think your 
labours vain, persevere! You are sowing 
seed that may bear fruit when you are in 
your grave.—Puritan Recorder. 


Excessive Eating. 


In a letter to Lord Murray, found in the 
Life of Sydney Smith, lately published, the 
latter says :—‘“ You are, I hear, attending 
more to diet than heretofore. If you wish 
any thing like happiness in the fifth act of 
life, eat and drink about half what you could 
eat and drink. Did I ever tell you my cal- 
culation about eating and drinking? Hav- 
ing ascertained the weight that I could live 
upon, so as to preserve health and strength, 
and what I did live upon, I found that be- 
tween ten and seventy years of age I had 
eaten and drunk forty-four one-horse wagon 
loads of meat and drink more than would 
have preseryed me in life and health! The 
value of this mass of nourishment is con- 
sidered to be worth $35,000. This is a 
frightful calculation, but irresistibly true; 
— I think, dear Murray, your wagons 
would require an additional horse each.“ 


Facts Worth Noting. 


The whole number of languages spoken 
in the world amounts to 2528; namely, 587 
in Europe, 396 in Asia, 276 in Africa, and 
1264 in America. The inhabitants of the 
globe profess more than 1000 different re- 
ligions. The number of men is about equal 
to the number of women. The average of 
human life is about 83 years. QOne-quarter 
die previous to the age of 7 years, and one- 
half before reaching 17. Of every 1000 
persons 1 reaches 100 years of life, of every 
100 only 6 reach the age of 65, and not. 
more than 1 in 500 lives to 80 years of 
There are on the earth 1,000,000,000 
inhabitants. Of these 333, 333,333 die 
every year, 91,824 every hour, and 60 every 
minute—or 1 every second. These losses 
are about balanced by an equal number of 
births. The married are longer lived than 
the single; and above all, those who ob- 
serve a sober, industrious conduct. Tall 
men live longer than short ones. Women 
have more chances of life in their favour: 
revious to being 50 years of age than men 
ave, but fewer afterward. The number of 
marriages is in the proportion of 75 toevery 
1000 individuals. Those born in spring 
are generally more robust than others.’ 
Births and deaths are more 


frequent by 
night than by day, | 


* 


Aodording to th 


" Though life its greenest foilage 


And though 


Office. 3. Mill's | 


The Christian Exeminer, the organ of the Uni- 


ory 
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Awa 
state, thy doom. 


In borrow's blight; = = 
y holy hopes and fears 


. Do right, do right. 
The warring element’s worst wrath, 
The earthquake and the whirlwind’s breath, 
_ The valley and the shade of death, | 
| Need not affright ; 
For duty's calm commanding form, 
With rainbow arms shall clasp the storm. 
Do right, do right. 
Faint not in all the weary strife, _ 
‘Though every day with toil be rife, 
Work is the element of liſe, 
Action is light; 
For man is made to toil and strive, 


And only those who labour live. 


Do right, do right. 
Life is not all a fleeting dream, 
A meteor flash, a rainbow gleam, 
A bubble on the floating stream, 
Soon lost to sight; 
For there’s a work for every hour— 
In every passing word a power 
Do right, do right. | 
O! life is fall of solemn thought, 
And noble deeds if nobly wrought— 
With fearful consequences fraught, 
| And there is might— 
If gathered in each passing hour, 
That gives the soul unearthly power. 
| Do right, do right. 


WESTMINSTER CATECHISM. 


A benevolent gentleman in the city of 
New York offers, through the Rev. S. H. 
Willey of San Francisco, a handsome gilt- 
edged, silver-clasped Bible“ to all the Sab- 
bath-school children in California, who will 
commit to memory the answers to all the 
questions in the Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism, so as to repeat them perfectly at one 
time, without prompting. | 

We are glad to learn that the children in 
several of the Sabbath-schools in San Fran- 
cisco are now earnestly engaged in commit- 
ting to memory these answers, and many of 
them are determined to earn the proposed 


reward. 


The Useful and the Beautiful. 


The tomb of Moses is unknown, but the 
traveller slakes his thirst at the well of 
Jacob. The gorgeous palace of the wisest 
of monarchs, with the cedar, and gold, and 
ivory, and even the Temple of Jerusalem, 
hallowed by the visible glory of the Deity 
himself, are gone; but Solomon’s reservoirs 
are as perfect as ever. Of the ancient 
architecture of the holy city, not one stone 
is left upon another; but the pool of Be- 
thesda commands the pilgrim’s reverence to 
the present day. The columns of Persepo- 
lis are mouldering into the dust; but its 
cisterns and acqueducts remain to challenge 
our admiration. The golden house of Nero 
is a mass of ruins; but the Aqua Claudia 
still pours into Rome its limpid stream. 
The Temple of the Sun, at Tadmor in the 
wilderness, bas fallen; but its fountains 
sparkle as freely in his rays, as when thou- 
sands of worshippers thronged its lofty col- 
onades. It may be that London will share 
the fate of Babylon, and nothing be left to 
mark its site, save mounds of crumbling 
brickwork; but the Thames will continue 
to flow as it does now. And if any work 
of that art should still rise over the deep 
ocean of time, we may well believe that it 
will be neither palace nor temple, but some 
vast reservoir. And if the light of any man 
should still flash through the mist of an- 
tiquity, it will probably be that of the man 
who, in his day, sought the happiness of his 
fellow-men rather than glory, and linked 
his memory to some great work of national 
utility and benevolence. This is the glory 
which outlives all other, and shines with 
undying lustre from generation to genera- 
tion; imparting to its work something of its 
own immortality, and in some degree res- 
cuing therefrom the ordinary monuments of 
historical tradition of more magnificence.— 
Buffalo Christian Advocate. 


Dimensions of the American Lakes, 

The latest measurements of our fresh 
water seas are as follows: 

The greatest length of Lake Superior is 
335 miles; the greatest breadth is 160 
miles; mean depth 988 feet; elevation 627 
feet; area 32,000 square miles. 

The greatest length of Lake Michigan is 
360 miles; its greatest breadth 108 miles ; 
mean depth 900 feet; elevation 687 feet; 
area 23,000. square miles. 

The greatest length of Lake Huron is 
200 miles; its greatest breadth is 160 
miles; mean depth 800 feet; elevation 574 
feet; area 20,000 square miles. : 

The greatest length of Lake Erie is 250 
miles; its greatest breadth is 80 miles; its 
mean depth 200 feet; elevation 555 feet; 
area 6000 square miles. | 

The greatest length of Lake Ontario is 
180 miles; its greatest breadth is 65 miles ; 
its mean depth is 500 feet; elevation 262 
feet; area 6000 square miles. 

The total length of all five is 1584 miles, 
covering an area altogether of upwards of 
90,000 square miles. 7 
— — — yü— 


GO PUNCTUALLY TO CHURCH. 


If a thing be worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well. There must be an hour 
appointed for the service of the Sabbath to 
commence. To have such an hour and not 
regard it, is only a mockery. To have such 
an hour and mean something else, is very 
childish. To say quarter past ten A. M.,“ 
and understand by it“ half. past to say 
half. past, and really intend about twelve 
minutes before eleven, is using words idly, 
and tampering with common sense, and, 
what is more injurious, with common con- 
science and honesty. Say what you mean, 
and stick to it. Fix the hour, and meet it 
on the chime. 

The tramp of late-coming feet up the 
aisles and along the galleries, is a great an- 
noyance to every serious-minded worshipper 
—and has no tendency to sanctify the min- 
ister. So many heads are set on pivots, 
turning like well-oiled weather-cocks to 
every gentle blast from the opened door, 
even every rustle of silk and muslin, that a 
preacher loses the countenances of half of 
his congregation when the interruption oc- 
curs, and is in danger of losing his own 
countenance and something else beside. 

It is a piece of indecorum to go late to 
church, unless compelled by some rigid ne- 
cessity, which every well-bred person, to 
take no higher ground, will blush to Pree 
tise. We are not saying 18 find you 
are about to be late, you had better con- 
clude not to come at all. Many people rea- 
son in that way for themselves. Our doc- 
trine is that you ought to 1 and go 
punctually. You would hardly think it 
courtedus if you were invited to a dinner 

arty at a specified hour, to stroll in some 
Bat an hour behind time, keeping the com- 

ny waiting your tardy arrival, or putting 
. its oourses to * afresh with you. 
It would be about as difficult to vindicate 
the conrtesy and propriety of coming to 
ak east out of time. 
hat should hinder any man from being 
punctual? The whole Sabbath is divinely 
set apart for this very interest of religious 
culture. There is not an hour of it that is 
not legitimately claimed for something con- 


‘ 


7 


| 


— 


ty. God has made the day for undistrac- 


The Prince of Wales Receiving a 
Lesson. des 


During Queen Victoria’s residence, some 
years ago, at Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, 
her child ren were accustomed to ramble 
along the sea shore. Now it so happened, 
on one occasion, that the young Prince of 


| Wales met a boy who had been gathering 


sea shells. The boy had got a basket full. 
The young Prince, presuming upon his _ 
position, thought himself privileged to do 
what he pleased with impunity, So with- 
out any notice, he upset the boy’s basket 
and shells, The poor lad was very indig- 
nant, and observed, Lou do that again, 
and I'Il lick you.“ „Put the shells into 
the basket,” said the Prince, “and see if I 
don’t.” The shells were gathered up and 
put into the basket. Now,“ said the lad, 
touch em again, if you dare, whereupon 
the Prince again pitched over the shells; 
and the lad pitched into him, and gave 
him such a licking as few princes ever had. 
His lip was cut open, and his eyes of a 
colour which might have well become the 
champion of a prize ring. His disfigured 
face could not long be concealed from the 
royal mother. She inquired the cause of its 
disfigurement. The Prince was silent, but at 
last confessed the truth. The poor boy was 
ordered before the Queen. He was asked to 
tell his story. He did so in a very straight- 
forward manner. At its conclusion, turning 
to her child, the Queen said :—* You have 
been rightly served, sir. Had you not been 
punished sufficiently already, I should have 
punished you severely. When you commit 
a like offence, I trust you will always re- 
ceive a similar punishment.” Turning to 
the poor boy, she commanded his parents 
to her presence the following morning. 
They came—and the result of the interview 
was that her Majesty told them she had 
made arrangements for educating and pro- 
viding for their son, and she hoped he 
would make good use of the advantages 
which would be placed within his reach._— 
Birmingham Journal. 


Science and Industry in Russia. 


In the Polytechnic Institute of St. Peters- 
burg, under the care of twenty-five instruc- 
tors, more than two hundred and sixty 
pupils are preparing themselves, by the 
study of chemistry, mathematics, and the 
laws of design as applied to the arts, for 
various elevated industrial pursuits. Spe- 
cial schools of design in both the old and 
new capitals of the empire are attended by 
nearly one thousand scholars. The con- 
struction of roads and bridges is taught in 
the schools to nearly five hundred pupils. 
These schools possess admirable scientific 
apparatus, and instruction is given in the 
latest discoveries of science, and in the 
principles of industrial art most approved 
in the establishments of other nations. 


John Hancock as he Appeared in 
1782, 


One who saw Hancock, the celebrated 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, in 
June, 1782, relates that he had the appear- 
ance of advanced age. He had been repeated- 
ly and severely afflicted with gout, ae 
owing in part to the custom of drinking punc 
—a common practice in high circles in those 
days. As recollected at the time, Hancock 
was nearly six feet in height, of thin per- 
son, stooping a little, and apparently en- 
feebled by disease. His manners were 
very gracious, of the old style, a dignified 
complaisance. His face had been very 
handsome. Dress was adapted quite as 
much to the ornamental as the useful. 
Gentlemen wore wigs when abroad, and 
commonly caps when at home. At this 
time, about noon, Hancock was dressed ina 
red velvet cap, within which was one of fine 
linen. The latter was turned up over the 
lower edge of the velvet one two or three 
inches. He wore a blue damask gown lined 
with silk, a white stock, a white satin em- 
broidered waistcoat, black satin small clothes, 
white silk stockings, and red morocco slip- 
pers. It was a general practice in genteel 
families to have a tankard of punch made 
in the morning, and placed on a cooler 
when the season required it. At this visit 
Hancock took from the cooler standing on 
the hearth a full tankard, and drank first 
himself, and then offered it to those pre- 
sent. His equipage was splendid, and 
such as is not customary at this day. His 
apparel was sumptuously embroidered with 

old, silver lace, and other decorations 
ashionable among men of fortune at that 
period, and he drove, especially upon public 
occasions, six beautiful bay horses, attended 
by servants in livery. He wore a scarlet 
coat, with ruffles on his sleeves, which soon 
became the prevailing fashion. 


FARM AND GARDEN 

Like Propuces Like.—Farmers are too 
apt to sell off their best stock to the butch- 
ers, and keep the poorest to breed from, 
and to gather seed from vegetables that 
either ripened too late or were too poor for 
consumption. Like produces like under 
favourable circumstances. If we expect to 
raise good stock and crops we must propa- 
‘gate from the best, remembering that we 


cannot gather “figs from thorns or grapes 
from thistles.“ 


Roots! Roots! Roors ! — Farmers, oul- 
tivate more roots. Do not delay prepara- 
tions for this important crop. You can soon 
increase your ability to feed double the 
amount of stock you now feed; this will 
double the manure, and the manure will 
double your future crops. An acre, with 
twenty loads of manure, and well culti- 
vated, will give two tons of hay, as an ave- 
rage. Call it worth $40; it will cost $5 to 
harvest it. Another acre, with the same 
amount of manure, will give 800 bushels of 
carrots, as an average. Cost of cultivation, 
$40. They are worth 25 cents a bushel for 
stock, making $200. Deduct cost of culti- 
vation, $40, and we have $160 to offset 
against the $35, value of the hay. This is 
one way, and a sure one, to increase the. 
profits of the farm; let us try it. 


SoAKING CLOVER SEED.—In sowing clo- 
ver, farmers often lose much of their seed 
by a failure to germinate. J. M. Towner 
of Putnam, New York, bas tried soaking 
the seed, and is so well pleased with the 
experiment that he recommends it to far- 
mers. He makes a weak brine, allows his 
seed to remain in for ten or twelve hours, 
takes it out and rolls it dry in plaster. We 
append an account of his experiment :—“ I 
took about one-third of my seed, one-half 
bushel, and soaked from night until morn- 
ing, and then put in plaster enough to dr 

it, which made about a bushel. This 1 
sowed on about one-half the lot, part wheat 
and part rye, the other bushel I sowed on 
the other half, and the result was the next 
spring you could see the difference in favour 
of the soaked seed as far as you could see 
the lot, and it continued to produce more 
and better clover until I ploughed it up last 
spring. Since that time I have sowed no 
3 without soaking, and have not missed 


a crop, though the last two years have been 
dry. In spa ing seed, my practice is to put 


pect if it de windy” 
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CUCUMBER, (cucumis.)—The cucumber 
is a cold, watery, and indigestible fruit, 
yet more universally liked, probably, than 
any garden esculent in common use. 

| analysis it has been found to contain in 600 
parts not less 582.80 of water—the remain- 
ing 17.20 consisting of thirteen different 


ingredients, in various proportions, the 
principal of 


* — 


which are a fungus substance, 
nearly resembling the substance of the 
mushroom, and a saccharine matter which 
communicates to the fruit its peculiar fla- 
vour. To fruit well, the plant requires 
rather a warm, light soil, and it is not ne- 

that it should be very rich. It 
reed rapidly, taking root as it runs, 80 
that thin planting is the best. 

Green Corn Fopprr.—In an article 
recommending farmers to sow corn broad- 
cast for fodder, an editor remarks :—“ The 
fact is well established that green corn fod- 
der alone is a most excellent food for cattle, 
and that thus a vast deal more food may be 
raised upon an acre of ground than when 
| is grown, either for pasturage or hay. 

hen suffered to ripen, cut and cured, it 
yields, as we all know, a very excellent 
fodder, so that if much more is planted than 


is undoubtedly true that all grasses are 
much more nutritious in the green than in 
the dry state.“ 


Strirpep Bua.—Mr. G. G. Negley in- 
forms us that he gets clear of the ravages of 
the striped bug, by dusting his vines when 
dry with the finest dust or sand he can ob- 
tain from the turnpike, where the limestone 
and sand is ground to a powder by wagon 
wheels. This fine dust adheres to the leaves, 
and to the stem; and the bug, having no 
relish for a mouthful of sand, retires. He 
has followed the practice for five years, and 
has never been troubled with the bug. Re- 
member, the sand must be fine enough to 
adhere to the vines when dry. 


Foop rox MILORH Cows.—A farmer who 
has experimented for the last five ‘years in 
this matter, after trying nearly all kinds of 
food, says that his cows give more milk and 
make more butter, from corn meal, wet, with 
cut straw, than from any other food, by from 
one-third to one-half. It will not do to feed 
hay or stalks at the same time; it fattens 
the cows too much. Try four quarts of 
meal and one bushel of straw per day; that 
is, two quarts morning and night; the straw 
at noon; they will gain in flesh at that. 
Stabling is indispensable while feeding on 
this plan. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


My mother! my kind mother: 
I hear thy gentle voice 

It always makes my little heart 
Beat kindly and rejoice. 


When I am ill, it comes to me, 
And kindly soothes my pain ; 

And when I sleep, then in my dreams, 
It sweetly comes again. 


It always makes me happy; 
Whene’er I hear its tone: 

I know it is the voice of love, 
From a heart that is my own. 


My mother, my dear mother, O may I never be 
Unkind or disobedient, in any way to thee. 


MOUNG-MOUNG. 

Dr. Judson was one of the first missionaries 
to Burmah. After learning the language, he 
huilt a zayat, where he used to sit and teach 
the new religion of Jesus Christ. One day a 


child looked into the zayat, and cried, “See ; 
there is Jesus Christ's man. Amai! How 
white!” And every time they went that way, 
the child looked in and smiled, and raised his 
nut-coloured hand to the missionary, as much 
as to say, ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Teacher; I am 
glad to see you.” The missionary’s heart was 
drawn towards the child, and he longed to tell 
him of the Saviour. 

At length the Burman’ and his son stopped 
at the zayat, and the child brought a tray full 
of golden plantains, which he placed at the 
missionary’s feet. My little son,” said the 
father, has heard of you, sir, and he is very 
anxious to learn something about Jesus Christ. 
It is a pretty story you tell of that man, and 
it has quite delighted little Moung-moung.“ 
The missionary and the Burman had a long 
talk about the new religion, and all the while 
the child sat on the mat, listening with all his 
might. At last he sprung forward, and cried, 
„Hear, papa; let us both love the Lord Jesus. 
My mother bowed down to him, and in the 
golden country she waits for us.“ It was true; 
his mother was dead; but before she died, and 
while Moung-moung was a baby, he fell sick, 
and his mother went to Dr. Judson to get medi- 
cine for him, which when the missionary gave 
her, he gave also the gospel of Matthew, and 
said it was medicine for her. She read the 
book, and found a Saviour ; and when she died, 
she begged the nurse, who took charge of the 
little boy, to teach him the “ Jesus Christ re- 
| ligion ;” and as he grew up, the nurse took 
every opportunity of telling him about the 
good missionary, and the little she knew of the 
wonderful and blessed truths which he taught. 
Moung-moung loved to listen; and although 
his father hated the Christians, he tenderly 
loved his son, and visited the zayat for his sake. 
But he never went again; and not long after- 
ward the cholera broke out, the zayat was 
closed, and death and wailing reigned every 
where. 

One night the Teacher was suddenly called 
to Moung-moung’s house, from which issued a 
wild wailing sound, as if death was there. No 
one seemed to mind the arrival of the foreigner, 
and he followed the sound until he stood by 
the corpse of a child. It was all that was left 
of Moung-moung! ‘“ He worshiped the true 
God, and trusted in the Lord our Redeemer,” 
said his old nurse, holding a palm-leaf before 
her mouth; and the Lord who loved him, 
took him home to be a little golden lamb for 
ever.” See, said the woman, lifting a cloth 
from the body, where a copy of the Gospel of 
Matthew lay on his bosom, “he placed it there 
with his own dear little hand!“ 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

An affecting occurrence took place some time 
ago in a seaboard town in England. Six little 
children got into a boat on the beach, and a 
mischievous boy shoved it off. The boat drifted 
away to sea before the children were missed. 
Terrible was the agony of the mothers when 
they knew it. A number of men went off in 
all directions ; every boat was on the look out 
until far in thenight. Day-light returned, and 
still there was no tidings from the helpless 
children; the day wore away, and still nothing 
was heard from them. They were either lost 


| on the wide ocean or buried in its unfathom- 


able depths. 

A Plymouth fisherman, fishing early next 
morning, discovered something floating in the 
distance ; he bore down to it, and discovered it 
to be a boat, and in the bottom six children all 
huddled together like a nest of birds, fast asleep 
—God having given them that blessed solace 
after a day of terror and despair. He took 
them aboard and gladdened -their despairing 
little hearts with the promise of taking them 
home. Between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the fisherman was seen in the offing, 
the boatastern. Alleyes were turned towards 
him; the best spy glasses in town were rubbed 
again and again, and at last they could fairly 
see that it was the identical boat. The news 
flew through the town—the mothers came fran- 
tic to the beach, for there were no children 
discerned in the boat; none to be seen in the 
sloop. 
Intense was the agony of suspense, and all 


is used green, none need be lost, though it 


Burman officer passed with his little son. The 


— 


— — — — 
boat came in, and the word 
are all safe; and 


became almost frantic with their unsupport- 
able happiness. It was indeed a memorable 
day; and a prayer, eloquent for its rough sim- 
plicity, was offered up to Almighty God, who, 
in his infinite mercy, had spared these innocent 
children from the perils and terrors of the sea 
during that fearful night. Five of those child- 
ren were under five years of age, and the sixth 
was but nine years old. 


ST PUBLISHED—Post- Biblical History of the 

Jews, from the close of the Old Testament, 
about the year 420 B. C. E., to the destruction of 
the Second Temple, in the 70th year in the Chris- 
tian Era. By Morris J. Raphall, A. M., Ph. Dr., 
Rabbi-Preacher at the Synagogue, Green street, 
New York. 

The publishers have great pleasure in announ- 
cing this work, both from the intrinsic interest of 
the subject, and the distinguished merits of its 
author. Few men are better qualified 7 character, 
acquirements, and persona! interest, to do justice to 
such a theme. 

By his education in Germany, and his long subse- 
quent residence in France and England, he has had 
ample opportunities to familiarize himself with the 
literature of each nation. 

Educated a Rabbi, receiving the degree of Doctor 
in Philosophy, in recognition of unsurpassed attain- 
meats in Hebrew Literature—a profound thinker, a 
practised writer, and an acceptable lecturer, on the 
poetry as well as the history of his people, Dr. Ra- 
phall has thrown all his energies into this work—a 
work heretofore often attempted, but until now 
never completed. 

For his own people this narrative should have 
great and peculiar attractions, embracing a portion 
of their nation’s annals of unsurpassed interest. 
No student of history but will desire to read a well- 
authenticated detail of the life of that nation, whose 


sufferings and wrongs give added interest to so 
many cen in the great drama of human existence, 
while to the general reader it presents thrilling 


scenes and etriklng incidents, detailed in language 
worthy of the subject. | 

In two duodecimo volumes of over 400 pages 
each, printed on fine, thick, white paper, neatly 
bound in cloth. Price $2.50. 

Copies sent free of postage on receipt of price 
Competent canvassers wanted to sell the work. 
Address MOSS & BROTHER, , 

12 south Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
feb 9—13t 


ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—Poli Synop- 
sis Criticorum; London edition; 5 volumes, 
folio. Charnock’s Works; best edition; 9 volumes, 
Svo. Lightfoot’s Works; best edition; 13 volumes, 
8vo. Zanchii Opera Omnia; 3 vols. folio. Flavel’s 
Works; 2 vols. folio. Ranandoti Liturgiarum Ori- 
entalumi Collectio; 2 vole. Van Mastrichts The- 
ology ; quarto. Bloomfield’s Critical Digest; 8 vols. 
8vo. Turretine’s Theological Works; 4 vols. 8vo. 
McDowell’s Theology; 2 vols. 8vo. Leland’s De- 
istical Writers; Svo. Leland's Christian Revela- 
tion; 2 vols.8vo. Michaelis on the Laws of Moses; 
4 vols. 8vo. 

Together with a large collection of old and recent 
Theological Books, for sale at low prices for cash, 
at the Philadelphia Theological Bookstore.“ 

SMITH & ENGLISH. 
No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
ap 26—3t 


ee INSTITUTE.—A Boarding School 
for Boys, at Freehold, Monmouth county, New 
Jersey. Summer Session commences May 7th, but 
pupils are admitted at any time. For Circulars ap- 
ply to the Principal. 
ap 19—6t OLIVER R. WILLIS, A. M. 


OOTE’S SKETCHES OF VIRGINIA.—Second 

Series, second Edition Revised. Sketches of 

Virginia, Historical and Biographical. By the Rev. 

William Henry Foote, D. D., pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church, Romney, Virginia. 

Just published and for sale by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 
No. 20 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
may 3—5t 


B= ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 

established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their “ Rotating Yoke,?? 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to , 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 5—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


3 BELLS! BELLSI—At the Troy Bell 
Foundry.—Jones & Hrrencocx, Proprietors, 
manufacture and keep constantly on hand Bells 
for Churches, Factories, Steamboats, School- houses, 
Plantations, Locomotives, and Fire Alarms, vary- 
ing in size from 30 to 3000 pounds, keyed on every 
variety of letter in the musical scale, which are cast 
in Patent Metallic 8 and hung with ** Hil- 
dreth’s?? Patent Rotary Yoke. Frames, Wheels, 
Tolling Hammers, Wrenches, and Springs attached 
to clapper, complete in every part. Warrantee 
given for durability and tone, not to be surpassed. 
Parties wishing to purchase, would find it to their 
interest to call and examine, or address us at Troy, 
Rensselaer county, New York, before purchasing. 
jan 19—ly 


172 AGENCY.—James C. Davis, Attorney and 
w 


Counsellor-at-Law. All business entrusted 
ill be promptly attended to. Address him at 
Montpelier, Richmond county, North Carolina. 


oct 13—12m 

A BOOK FOR EVERY BODY, ON SIGHT AND 
HEARING.—Sight and Heari Pre- 
served—how Lost. By J. Henry Clark, M. D. One 
vol. 12nro. Many Engravings. Price $1.12}. © 

Contents of Sight.—Functions and Capabilities of 
the Eye—Structure of the Eye—Disorders Incident 
to Childhood and Youth—Near-Sightedness—Ac- 
quired Near-Sightedness—Middle-aged Sight—Ac- 
cidents—Artificial Sight—Comparative advantages 
of the Different Lights in Use—Overwork—Asthe- 
Sight—Coloured Glasses—Plain do.— 
Cataract do.—Abuse of do.—Rules for the Selection 
of Glasses—Improper Treatment of Diseased Con- 
dition of the Eyes—Popular Notions and Remedies 
—Quackery—Artificial Eyes, &c. 

Contents Hearing.— Structure of the Ear and 
its Functions —Curability of Diseases of the Ear, and 
Popular Opinions and Practices—Diseases to which 
the Ear is subject—Deaf-Dumbness and the Ear 
Trumpet—Comparative Value of Sight and Hear- 
ing—Revelations from the Land of Silence. 

A popular hand-book, designed to teach the un- 
professional reader how he may take care of the 
organs of Sight and Hearing, and be able to con- 
tinue their use, with the least possible impairment, 
down to the latest period of life. It is adapted to 
to the appreciation of the mother, the teacher, the 
guardian, the mechanic, as well as the student and 
the man of letters. It is believed to furnish some 
suggestions upon almost every point which relates 
to the subject, and treats familiarly of matters in 
which every class of readers must have a deep in- 
terest. 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 

Reality; or, the Millionaire’s Daughter. By Mrs. 
L. C. Tuthill. 1 vol., I2mo. Cloth, $1. 

The Second Marriage; or, a Daughter’s Trials. 
A Tale of New York. By Charles Burdett, author 
of the Convict’s Child,“ Lilla Hart, KG. One 
volume, 12mo. 75 cents. 

These books sent by mail, postpaid, for the price 


remitted to 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
may 10—2t 377 and 379 Broadway, New Tork. 


HEOLOGY OF NEW ENGLAND.—The The- 

ology of New England. An attempt to exbibit 

the Doctrines now prevalent in the orthodox Con- 

gregational Church of New England. By David A. 

Wallace. With an Introduction, by Daniel Dana, 

D. D. 12mo, paper cover, 30 cts.; in cloth, 40 cts. 

Published by CROCKER & BREWSTER, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

For sale in Philadelphia, by Wm. 8. & Alfred 

Martien, and Smith & English; and in New York 
by Robert Carter & Brothers. may 10—3t 


AINTING AND GLAZING.—Plain and Orna- 
mental Painting and Glazing, Calcimining, and 
Wall Painting and Gilding, done in the neatest 
manner}; also, Stained and Enamelled Glass, Eng- 
lish, French, and American, of the neatest styles, 
furnished on the most reasonable terms. 
8 JOHN PATTERSON, 
Spruce street, above Eighteenth, North side, 
Philadelphia. 
Xr Orders may be left at his residence, Morris 
street, west of Broad, north of Lombard. | 
may 10—6t* 


wee AND GOOD BOOKS.—Lindsay & Blakiston 
have recently published 

I. Cumming’s Works. New editions, including 
Lectures on the Apocalypse, 2 vols.; The Seven 
Churches; The Parables; The Miracles; Daniel; 
Signs of the Times; Twelve Urgent Questions; 
Minor Works, 2 vols.; Family Prayers, 2 volumes. 
Price 75 cts. per volume. 

II. Whately’s Scripture Revelations in Regard to 
a Future State. 1 volume, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
Whately’s Scripture Revelations in Regard to Good 
and Evil Agents. 12mo. Price 63 cts. Whately’s 
Thoughts and Apothegms, a Selection from his 
Writings, Religious and Miscellaneous. Price $1. 

III. Winslow’s Glory of the Redeemer in his Per- 
son and Work. Price $1. Winslow’s Inquirer, Di- 
rected to the Work of the Holy Spirit. Price 75 cts. 
Winslow’s Glimpses of the Truth as it is in Jesus. 
Price 75 cts. 

IV. Harbaugh’s Works. New editions, including 
Heaven, or the Sainted Dead, 75 cts.; The Heaven- 
ly Recognition of Friends, 75 cents; The Heavenly 
Home, $1; and the Union with the Church, a small 
16mo volume—31 cents. 

V. Herzog's Encyclopedia of Protestant Theo- 
logical Literature. Part I. Now ready. Price 50 
cents. 

VI. Kurtz’s Manual of Sacred History. The 3d 
edition. Now ready. Price $1.25. 

VII. Taylor’s Voice of the Church on the Coming 
and Reign of Christ. Price $1. 

VIII. Who are the Blessed ? or, Meditations on 
the Beatitudes. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 cts. 

IX. Eadie’s Divine Love. 1 vol. 12mo. 
75 cents. 

X. Arnold’s Christian Life. Its Course, ite Hind- 
rances, and it Helps. i2mo. Price 81. 

XI. The Blind Girl of Wittenberg. A Romance 
of the Early Days of the Reformation. The third 
edition. Just ready. Price 75 cts. 

xX Copies sent by mail, free of postage, upon the 

the price as annexed. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 South Sixth street aboye Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
may 10—tf 
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bares rieked with joy, and | 


Faculty of Is consisting of five gentlemen 
and several ladies, on Thursday, the Ist 


selected ono of desirable in the 


State. The 


built ef brick, 10 
encircled by wide end. beestifel veras- 
4 
boarders. In planning, erecting, and fornishing 
the ézpreesty for a Female College, the 
Prineipale have availed themselves of the edvaa- 
tages of the modern improvements of water, gas, 
ventilation, echoel-room furnitare, d. 
The Principals, with their families and female 
teachers, will reside in the Institution; and in 
point of instruction, — — 
improvement, it is to make Moun 
ashingten Female Col one of the first Ineti- 
tutions of the country. iate honeurs, under a 
charter, will be conferred, by the Board of 
Visitors, on those young ladies who pursue the 
regular course of study. The vacation months are 
April and tite; 680 
or ulars a rculars, terms, app 
— the Rev. 8. Geiteau, Baltimore, to the Privet. 
8; 


‘Rav. W. B. STEWART, and 
Rev. G. L. STALEY, 

Mount Washington, Baltimore county, Maryland. 

mar 15—13t 


ALLSTON SPA ACADEMY 
A. N., 
T 


New York.—Rrv. JAMES GILMO 

Rev. DAVID TULLY, A. M., Principals.—This 
Academy begins ite next term on Thursday, the 
22d of May. Young men are prepared for business 
or fur entering College. Number limited te twenty. 
Teachers and pupils live in the Principal’s family. 
French spoken. Expense per annum, $200. This 
includes fuel, lights, washing, board, and tuition. 
The modern le extra. Terms quarterly ia 
advance. Special attention given to languages and 
the commercial department. Parents may reset 
assured that no pains will be spared in giving a 
thorough education, that with us their children will 
find a comfortable home, and that their morals will 
be strictly guarded. Apply to 

mar 16—13t v. JAMES GILMOUR. 


TEACHERS.— Will be sold, much below 

cost, and on conditions to suit the purchaser, 

a well-established Female Boarding School. Ad- 

dress, PROPRIETOR,” at the office of this papers 

No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
may 10—tf 


KEY TO THE BIBLE.—Caanrtes Scrisyer, 
377 and 379 Broadway, New York, has just 
published A Key to the Bible, being an Exposition 
of the History, Axioms, and General Laws of Sa- 
cred Interpretation. By the Rev. David Dobie. In 
one volume, 12mo. Price $1. . 
This is a work of practical value. Its plan and 
principles for the interpretation of Seripture ha ve 
received the 2 of the Rev. Dr. Robinson 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York, as well 
adapted to aid all engaged in the work of studying 
the word of God. : 


It presents an interesting outline of the history 


of the science, the axioms on which the science is 
founded, and the general principles by which all 
men should be governed in determining the true 
sense of the Bible, with examples of their applica- 
tion. 

It contains, also, a well arranged system for the 
study of the prophecies, and a detailed considera- 
tion of the alleged contradictions in the sacred vol- 
ume, with other kindred topics; such as, on the 
whole, present a very full and — review 
of all that students of the Bible and Bible-class 
teachers will be most likely to desire. 

The work is admirably adapted to be a text book 
for students of the science of interpretation, for 
Sabbath-school teachers, and for a course of Exe- 
getical lectures on the subject. It has been used 
with very great success and increasing interest on 
the part of the pupils, in the instruction of Bible 
yoo by mail d, for 8 

Single copies sent by mail, post- paid, for $1. 
Quantities furnished at a iiberal 

may 10—2t 


9 A SITUATION AS TEACHER.—A 
graduate of Lafayette College desires a situ- 
ation as a Teacher. Testimonials from former em- 
ployers, and satisfactory references will be given. 
Address, J. M. R.“ 
may 10—5t* Buck Post Office, Pennsylvauia. 


ASHIONABLE HATS.—WARNOCKS, HA T- 
TERS, have removed from their ſormer loca- 
tion, under the Irving House, to No. 293 Broad way, 
fourth store above Reade street, New York, where, 
with enlarged accommodations and abundant facili- 
ties, they will endeavour to maintain the present 
distinguished character of their productions, 
An extensive assortment of French and Americau 
felt Hats, and every variety of a always on hand. 
WARNOCKS, 
Fashionable Hatters, 293 Broadway, New York. 
may 10—3t 


IRE INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, No. 62 Walnut street, 
West of Third street, Philadelphia, authorized cap- 
ital, $300,000, will insure against loss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandize 1 
Hon. JOEL JONES, President. 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8. McMULLIN, Secretary. 
- JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary. 
feb 2—6m* | 


OVERNESS WANTED.—A planter residing in 
Marengo county, Alabama, wishes to employ 
a governess for his children, consisting of three 
daughtere—the eldest about sixteen—and a son 
about eight. A person well qualified to teach 
music, French, and drawing, as well as the ordi- 
nary branches of education, of religious character, 
and of some experience is desired. Location re- 
markably healthy. Compensation 6400 per annum, 
in addition to board and washing. ⸗ Address P. L., 
care of the Rev. John Ferries, Demopolis, Marengo 
county, Alabama. may 10—4t 


1E gentleman in Philadelphia ig 
desirous of placing his daughter, now fifteen 
years of age, in the family of some Presbyterian 
clergyman, or competent clergyman’s widow, where 
she will receive the advantages of home culture, 
with the higher advantagesof education. The prin- 
cipal object sought is to avoid the constant diver- 
sion from study of a city life and the dangers of 
companionship in a Boarding-school. A handsome 
compensation will be given. Please address, A. 
E. X. Blood’s Dispatch, Philadelphia, with name 
and residence, and the party will be called upon 
immediately. may 10—2t* 


MPORTANT WORKS TO BE PUBLISHED 
THIS WEEK.—History and Repository of Pul- 
pit Eloquence. Containing the master pieces of the 
most celebrated Preachers from the time of the 
Christian Fathers to the present time, in the Greek, 
Latin, English, German, French, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, and American Churches, many of which are 
now for the first time translated into English, Ac- 
companied with Historical Sketches of Preaching 
in each of the countries represented; and Biogra- 
phical Critical Notices of the several Preachers and 
their Discourses. By the Rev. Henry C. Fish. 2 
vols., large 8vo. $5. 

This important work, of rare value, which has at- 
tracted no little attention for some time among pro- 
fessional and literary men, and received high enco- 
miums from those acquainted with its design and ex- 
ecution, will be published this week. 


Also, Ie Book of Ecclesiastes Explained. By 
James M. Macdonald, D. D., Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Princeton, New Jersey. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1.25. 

Hints on Missions to India. With Observations 
on Points now under Discussion in the American 
Board. By Miron Winslow; for thirty-seven years 
a missionary to that country. 

. W. DODD, Publisher, New York. 
may 10—2t 


EW WORK BY REV. WILLIAM ADAMS, 

D. D.—CHARLES SCRIBNER, Nos. 377 and 

379 Broadway, New York, has now ready, the Thre 

Gardens: Eden, Gethsemane, and Paradise; or, 

Man's Ruin, Redemption, and Restoration. By the 

Rev. William Adams, D. D., Pastor of the Madison 

Square Presbyterian Church, New York. 1 volume. 
12mo. $1. 

Conrents.—I. Man's Original Character and Con- 
dition. II. Man's First Probation. III. Human 
Nature since the Apostacy. IV. Human Nature not 
Recuperative. V. Man’s Redemption. VI. Reason 
for Remission. VII. Human Nature Resuscitated. 
VIII. „Times of Restitution.“ IX. The Law of 
Retribution. X. Retribution and Mercy. XI. Su- 

rnatural Relief for Natural Evils. XII. The Ce- 
estial Paradise. 
XIV. The Perfected Result of Redemption. XV. 
How is Ultimate Perfection to be attained ? 

xX Sent by mail, postage paid, for $1. 

may 10—2t 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &C.— Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap 5—ly 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. so, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags, 
x” Goods carefully 2 ſor the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


NOWLEDGE IS POWER.—A View of the Pro- 
ductive Forces of Modern Society, and the Re- 

sults of Labour, Capital, and Skill. By Charles 
Knight. Revised and Edited by David A. Wells, 
A. M., Editor of Annual of Scientific Discovery,” 
2 With numerous Engravings. 12mo, cloth, 
Ia this work the author aims to erhibit the rela- 
tion which Knowledge, Labour, Skill, and Capital 
bear to each other. Labour he represents as the 
foundation of Wealth. Capital is but accumulated 
labour. Skill increases the productiveness of la- 
bour. Knowledge is at the basis of all productive 
labour. Knowledge bas provided modern ma- 
chinery, and thus added untold value to the pro- 
ductiveness of Jabour. Division of Jabour is essen- 
tial to the highest skill, and consequently te the 
highest productiveness. Capital is not the antago- 
nist of labour, but the indispensable ally. Labour 
must be absolutely free, and Capital absolutely se- 
cure, in order to the highest prosperity of both. 


Credit fixed capital—enables a man to 
convert his houses, lands, machinery, &c., into cur- 
rency. 

These propositions and others are illustrated by 
& great variety of facts, drawn from different branch- 
es of industry—iron mongery, glass manufacture, 
cotton and woollen manufactures, silk manufacture, 
pottery, needle and pin making, printing, &c. The 
work is at once an instructive treatise on political 
economy, and an entertaining history of skilful in- 


dustry. It is illustrated by upwards of fifty engrav- 


ings. 
Just published by 


GOULD & LIN cox, 


may 3—3t No, 59 Washington street, Boston. 


ample accommodation for one hundred | 


XIII. Man's Ultimate Perfection. 


| 


BR 


Music TEACHER WANTED.—A young Lady, 
M of character and habits, and 5 


the Piano and ia 


dy immediate applic tion, obtaia a 
and a liberal sala as Instruc- 
trees stitute, lo- 


N SMALLEY 
ap Butler, Pennsylvania. 


Ware Gentleman, a member of the 
byterian Church, to take charge of a | 
chial 8c at Ma * Landing, Atlantic county, 

New Jersey, near Camden and Atlantic Ra 
road. One able to instract in singing will be pre- 
ferred. 1 will please give references and 
address *¢ The Session and Trustees of the Presby- 
terian Church,“ May’s Landing, New Jersey. 
mar 8—tf 
uate, and 


DUCATION.—A gentleman, a 

having had several years succ 1 experience 
in teaching, mostly in the South, wishes to secure 
a situation as Principal, or Teacher, in an Acade- 
my, or High-school. Testimonials given 
if desired. State salary, &c. Address, 


C. 8.5 
ap 26—8t 


Box 34 Post Office, Selma, Alabama, 


| SEMINARY.—L. G. dum, 
H. 8. ALexanper, A. B., is 

Institution is designed to afford facilities to 

and female pupils for the acquisition of a solid and 

ornamental education. 

The following considerations are those which par- 
ticularly commend it to the public. Ist. The build- 
ing ie well adapted to its design. Ad. The locality | 
is desirable on account of its healthfulnees, no cases 
of chille and fever occurring even during the most 

ing season of the year. 3d. Excellent 
water. 4th. Pupils are far from scenes of vice 
— so common to large towns and small 
villages. 

Parents and guardians may rest assured that the stu- 
dents in this Institution are removed as far as possible 
from temptation, as there ig no village or any place 
where liquor is sold withia five miles of the place ; 
and that the Principals will spare no pains to preserve 
the health, improve the morals and minds of all com- 
mitted to their care. Teachers of much — — 
are employed in both Departments. The building 
is admirably arranged for the comfort and instrec- 
tion of both sezes; the rooms are large, we)l-far- 
nished, and ventilated. The Seminary is located ia 
Kishacoquillas Valley, ten miles from Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. At 
this place students can take the coach for Reeds- 
ville, and there conveyances may be procured for 
the Seminary. The Summer Session commences 
on Thursday, the Ist of May. Examinations at 
the close of each Session. 

Trernms—$55 per session of twenty-two weeks, 
This includes tuition in the English branches, board, 
and furnished rooms. Extra charges made for Mu- 
sic and the Languages. Payments quarterly in ad- 
vance, 

For further particulars address 

L. G. GRIER, or, 
sha iffin county, Pen 
coq ? J, 


CADEMY OF THE PRESBYTERY OF WEST 
JERSEY—Bridgeton, New Jersey.—Rev. P. 
E. Stevenson, Principal.—Location healthful; di- 
rectly communicating with Philadelphia, yet retired. 
Methods of instruction thorough and approved, in- 
cluding aide to young men intending to teach. Next 
session (five months) opens May ist. Terme for 
oarders, $80, Address the Principal, or 
Rev. 8. B. JONES, D. D. or, 
Dra. WILLIAM ELMER 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


ap 19—5t“ 


EACHER WANTED—In an Academy near 
Philadelphia. He must be qualified to teach 
Latin, Greek, and the Mathematics, and be a meme 
ber of the Presbyterian Church. To such an on 
e School, a go ary wi aid. Addre 
VERITAS,” 
ap 5—tf 


Office of the Presbyterian. 


ESTNUT HILL ACADEMY.—The Niath Ses, 

sion of this Select School for Boys will begin 
on the Ist of May. The pupils are prepared for 
any class in College, or for a professional or scien- 
tific life. The place is very healthy; the boys are 
governed strictly, and required to observe all the 
rules of good breeding and morals, and to at- 


tend the Sabbath-sehool and Presbyterian church, 


of which one of the teachers is pastor. 
Boarding, tuition, washing, &c. $80 A pee session. 
For Catalogues apply at the office of the Presby- 


terian, or to 
| JOSHUA T. OWEN, A. M., Principal. 
ap 5—tf 
OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In 
stitution is located inga beautiful and healthful . 
„ near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York „ nineteen miles from Philadel phia, wi 
which there is — by two lines o 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough inatruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home, Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one — on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by ing the Principal, 
tu v. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartaville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
aug 12—tf 


CS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, PRINCETON, 
NEW JERSEY.—Rev. James I. Herm, A. M., 
and Rev. P. H A. M., Pri — 
This School has an elevated situation. The build- 
ings are large and commodious, with thirteen acres 
of ground attached No pains are spared to render 
it a safe, comfortable, and happy home for boys— 
while they receive thorough instruction in English, 
Mathematics, Ancient, and Modern Languages, &c. 
Sessions commence on the first Wednesday in May 
and November. 
Professors at- Prinoeton ; Jo- 
seph Henry, LL.D., Smithsonian Institute; Hon. 
J. R. Thompson; Hon. John Bell, United States 
Senate. may 3—4t 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL— 
; Mount Holly, New Jersey—Designed to pre- 
pare boys thoroughly for college, or business. Rev. 
Samuz. A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. 

Mount Holly is a pleasant and healthful village, 
of easy access from both New York and Philadel. 
phia by railroad, and several lines daily. The 
School occupies an elevated situation just beyond 
the outskirts of the village. 

The Summer Term commences May 8th. 

Paice—$125 per term of twenty-two weeks. 
New scholars received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. For a Prospectus, &c., ad- 
dress the Principal. may 


EWTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—The 

next Session of thia Institution will commence 

on Monday, the 5th of May, and close on Friday, 
the 26th of September. 


TERMS PER HALF SESSION. 


In the Primary Department. 83 00 
In the Higher Department, - 
Tuition in common English branches, 5 00 
Higher 666 8 to 8 00 
Classics, - - E 8 00 
Incidentals, - — — — 50 
Frence and German, each, , 


— 
O 
8 


Music on the Piano, Ne 

Boarding pupils will be received into the family 
of the Principal on the following terms: 

For board, tuition, use of books, and of bed and 
bedding, fuel, lights, washing and mending, per 
half session, $50 , to be paid strictly in advance. 

Circulars containining fall particulars can be 
tained on application to the Principal. 

The Institute is under the care of the Amer post 
of Newton, and is located in the pleasant 
healthy village of Newton, the county seat of Sus- 
sex county, New Jersey, about three hours ride 
from New York city by the Morris and Essex, and 
Sussex Railroads. The buildings are new and large, 
and stand on an eminence which overlooks the vil- 
lage and the surrounding country for a great dis- 
tance. 
J. Sanprorp Surrn, A. M., Principal and Instruc- 

tor in Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 
Avsert Graves, A. B., Instructor in Ancient and 

Modern Languages, and Music. 
There are also two Assistants in the English 


| branches. 


The Primary Department is under the charge of 
Miss L. F. TEMPLE. ap 56—tf, 
— 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. $85 Broadway, New. 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 

in advance, or Three Dollars, payable ii six months. 

A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 

sible. 

To Clergymen No Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. ; 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishin — 
to continue their subscription, and their paper 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are vxcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insere 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38. cents. Payments for advertisements. 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 

Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 | 

Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 

7 wenty-five copies to one address, for one 
With an additional to the agent. 
89 ways be sent in advance, 

When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 

cured if possible. Address, always post-paid, 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO 


2 
delaying in household duties—listleasness | sow Lene delayed by il 
and procrastination in preparing—lingering | evenly, es- | 
al Dri Guthrie's Gospel in at the toilet these sometimes occasion, but | 
os Washington: surely cannot werrant, a want of punctuali- 
— — will fin | Do right, do right. od service. He bas given it to us for that | 
immortal subject, A Naw By T. Bochensn Reed. Phi- sh sbame guilt to any por- 
and of Parry & Mcifillan. ite tion of it upon our indolence or conven- | 
du yor bes med very corrections Lie buried neath the gathering reart 
be! 
„ 0 the heroes of the: Revolutic 
seem to pold highe place in the author's estime- 
tion then ie Mercer.’ We, of course, | | 
: ͤ ˙ tat Mr. | 
er ie Lord 7. Rev. W. IL. Alexander’s Memoir 
4 of the | and elton. _ Ti 
„ Axioms, and Laws of. Sacred 
Interpretation. New York, 
1686, Charles ter, ST? and 379 Broadway. 
Mr. Scribner hes done us much for the encour- 
ment, of native literature, ee apy pnblisher in 
of bim that his issues should be all of equal merit. 
‘Mr. David Dobie writes on an important subject, and 
does not fail to say some very good things; but with 
a conceit and self-importance which are truly offen- 
tinguished Professors, whose names are known in a 
that in these institutions · the teaching of the science 
[of Hermeneutics} han not’ yet begun. It was re- 
broad basis on which he founds this accusation — 
is worthy of notice. « We have taken pains to in- 
.quire of several who — amas usual term of 
study under the very best | as to the me- — 
either that they pursuec no particular system, or 
that they did mot distinctly recollect whether they | 
tion of the word of God. a broken asunder 
ond char: : of Barnes, w in due time 
will become the charasteristic of the age, consists in 
giving a calm, rational, and self-consistent explica- — 
ol their doctrines, or principles, which com. —ñ—m 
— 
0 ˙w. mm 
— 
— 
— 
taste. With ‘such themes 
and Paradise, he could hardly have failed to pro- | 
considerable extent, this will be found to be... With- 
out at all impugning the author's doctrinal ortho. 
No, 144 Chestnor Street, Philadelphia. 
| 3 


